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"ETHNONATIONALISTS  OR  IDEOLOGUES: 

THE  CASE  OF  TERRORISM  TM  THE  ISRARLI/PLO  CONFLICT" 

bv  Omar  M.  Kader* 

INTRODUCTION 

Israeli's  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  subsumes  the 
elimination  of  the  Palestinian  Iiiberation  •'Vqanization  (PLO)  as  a 
oolitical,  social,  and  economic  entitv.  In  fact,  it  is  Israel's  effort 
to  remove  the  PiJO  from  the  oolitical  landscape  of  the  Middle  East  that 
has,  in  nart,  left  the  area  politically  unstable,  ^he  Israelis  have 
invaded  Lebanon,  expanded  West  Bank  settlements,  carried  on  clandestine 
onerations  throuqhout  the  world,  and  exerted  diplomatic  influence  to 
isolate  and  eliminate  PLO  influence.  Israel's  tactics  have  been 
sophisticated;  a  worldwide  intelliaence  network,  cooperation  with  other 
national  intelliaence  operations,  one  of  the  world's  finest  air  forces, 
an  exoertlv  trained  militarv,  and  aqaressive  tactical  operations  have 
all  been  part  of  a  remarkable  camoaian  to  remove  the  PIO  from  the 
area. 

*Dr.  kader,  adiunct  professor  of  Political  Science  at  Briqham  Youna 
University,  is  also  a  visitinq  scholar  at  the  University  of  Utdi  Middle 
Fast  Center. 

I  have  benefited  from  the  comments  of  students  and  colleaques  vho 
have  reviewed  this  draft.  I  esoeciallv  thank  Diane  Tueller-Pritchett, 
Karl  Fields  and  Janice  Crichton  for  their  valuable  comments. 


Despite  the  considerable  Israeli  efforts  and  resources  oonmitted  to 
eliminatinq  the  PT/),  and  their  recoctnized  tactical  effectiveness, 
Israel's  obiective  is  still  as  far  from  beinq  realized  now  as  it  has 
ever  been.  The  PLO  continues  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  the  Middle 
East.  How  is  it  that  Israel's  effort  to  remove  the  word  Palestinian 
from  the  lexicon  and  the  PLO  from  the  political  arena  has  failed?  Why 
is  it  that  the  Palestinians'  will  to  resist  elimination  continues 
aqainst  a  superior  Israeli  onslauqht?  What  forces  account  for  these 
factors? 

At  the  heart  of  the  dilemma  is  Israel's  miscalculation  of  the  will 
of  the  Palestinians  to  advance  their  cause  to  nationhood.  The  heart  of 
Israel's  policv  is  the  notion  that  the  PLO  is  essentiallv  an 
ideoloaicallv  motivated  international  terrorist  orqanization  (ITO). 
However,  the  PI/),  its  supporters,  and  manv  observers  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict  view  Palestinian  activities  as  a  classic  war  of  national 
liberation  aqainst  alien  ideoloqv  (Zionism)  imposed  on  a  Middle 
Eastern  societv.  The  debate  over  vhether  a  aroup  like  the  PLO  is  an 
eth no-national is tic  qrouo  (ENG)  or  an  ITO  hinqes  on  a  fundamental 
perception  of  the  nature  of  their  activities.  Understand inq  the 
distinction  between  an  ITO  and  an  ENG  is  essential  in  explaininq  why 
Israel's  tactics  aqainst  the  PLO  have  failed.  This  paper  examines 
Israel's  misperception  of  the  PT/)  and  its  resultinq  policv  in  terms 
of  the  differences  between  FNGs  and  ITOs.  I  will  first  establish  the 
criteria  for  distinouishinq  between  enGs  and  iTOs  and  then  explain  how 
the  activities  and  conditions  of  the  PLO  are  similar  to  those  associated 
with  ENGs.  I  will  also  show  how  Israel  nercieves  the  PLO  as  an  ITO, 
and  I  will  examine  how  Israel's  misoerceotion  of  the  PLO  affects 
Millie  East  peace  orosoects. 
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In  conclusion  I  will  explain  how  the  challenqe  to  Israel  and  other 
nations  in  similar  circunstances  lies  not  onlv  in  contoattinq  terrorism, 
but  in  recoanizinq  that  nationalistic  movements  cannot  be  suppressed 
out  of  existence. 

IOFOTjOGUES  AhT)  FTHNiQ-NATICmLISTS 

Research  on  terrorism  has  oroduced  more  ambiquity  than  specific 

information  on  vhich  oolicv  miqht  be  based. ^  Ambiguity  results  because 

there  are  no  absolute  cateoories  of  perpetrators  and  victims:  nations 

emolov  terrorism  against  the  other  nations  and  against  their  own 

citizens;  grouos  enolov  it  against  other  groups  and  against  their  own 

nationals.  Anv  definition  of  a  terrorist  nust  he  broad  enough  to 

include  both  strictlv  ideological  revoluntionaries  and  nationalistic 

freedom-fighters,  but  narrow  enough  to  exclude  oublicitv-seekinq 

radicals  v^o  have  onlv  self-interest  at  heart. 

Continued  ohseio^ation  of  terrorism  and  research  of  literature  on 

the  subject  indicate  that  terrorist  groups  fall  into  two  broad 

categories;  1)  eth no-national  is tic  and  2)  ideologically  motivated 

2 

international  terroristic  organizations. 

An  ethno-nationalist  grouo  can  be  defined  as  an  "ethnic,  religious 
linguistic  grouo— with  clear,  limited  obiectives,  such  as  unification  of 
Ireland,  Palestinian  homeland,  independence  for  Namiba  (South-West 
Africa!  or  Puerto  Rico;  breaVuo  of  multi-ethnic  Indonesia,  Yugoslavia, 
Canada;  autonomy  of  Kurds,  Azerbaiianis,  Basques.  Supporters  and 
svmnathizers  often  number  many  thousands.  Some  arouns  gain  wide 
international  backing.  'They  may  use  other  means  (conventional  war, 

3 

diolomacv)  besides  terrorism  and  mav  eventually  come  to  power." 
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"TVie  international  terrorist  oraanization  ran  be  defined  as  "small, 
violent  ideoloqical  arouns  (e.n.,  Japenese  ’led  >Vrmv,  Ttalv's  Red 
Rrioades)  with  little  or  no  clear  oroaram,  '^ose  aim  is  malnlv  to 
destrov  or  destablize  existinq  institutions  and  sole  weaoon  is 

terrorism.  Ttiev  may  he  f'ar  left  or  far  riqht,  self-sty  lev! 
Marvist-r,eninists,  Maoists,  Fascists,  anarchists,  or  even  reliqioas 
zealots,  ^^ome  blTservers  expect  increased  use  of  both  arouos  by 
aovemments  in  'surrogate'  (proxy)  warfare  anainst  foreign  adversaries."^ 

These  distinctions  in  terrorist  activity  are  necessary  because 
they  contribute  to  the  generation  of  tnore  relevant  a'^nceotual  frameworks 
that  address  social  conflict  in  general  and  ointribute  to  more  effective 
policy  making  decisions.  The  differences  of  these  twt5  groups  can  be 
further  clari'^ied  bv  exanining  seven  attributes  of  I'fDs  and  R^Gs. 

Objective:  '^ne  objectives  of  ITOs  and  FNGs  differ  fundamentally  in 
that  FNOs  seek  terroritorial  acauisition  as  the  primary  purpose  of  tfieir 
cause,  "diev  are  irredentist  bv  nature.  The  ITDs,  on  the  other  hand, 
seek  ideoloqical  change  in  government  ratlier  than  territorial  gain. 

Their  objective  is  to  supplant  the  existing  government  with  their  own 
version  of  a  iust  political  system. 

Leadersh in:  Rmg  leadership  is  ojblic,  often  eniovina  diplomatic 
status.  ITO  leadership  is  clandestine,  often  unknown  to  its  own  group 
and  to  the  Public. 

Oraanization:  R^X1  organization  is  rx:)mplex  and  stratified,  taking 
on  a  number  of  functions  only  one  of  v^idn  is  militarv  in  nature.  TTO 
structure  is  simple  and  focuses  primarily  on  military  acti-atv. 


Mewtf^ership;  RNG  membership  is  made  up  of  a  broad-based,  ooen  segment 
of  a  disenfranchised  oroup  held  together  bv  religious,  etlmic,  or 
linguistic  similarities.  TTO  meml')ershin  is  clandestine,  limited  to  those 
willing  to  embrace  the  group's  particular  ideological  creed. 

Support;  FWs  backing  comes  internallv  throu<^  taxes  and 
contributions  from  the  grouo's  membership,  and  externally  through 
financial  aid  and  political  and  diplomatic  recognition  from  standing 
governments,  their  citizens,  and  legitimate  international  organizations. 
I'm  financial  support  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  military  tactics  of 
bank  robberv  and  kidnapping  for  ransom.  Political  support  comes  from  a 
band  of  dedicated  ideologues;  legitimate  recognition  is  oraticallv  nil. 

^ize:  fMfls  are  large  and  diversified  in  bureaucratic  functions,  and 
can  include  deoartments  responsible  for  information,  politics,  education, 
health  and  finance  among  others.  IiVte  are  narrow  and  concentrate 
primarily  on  revolutionary  Political  change  and  unconventional  military 
tactics. 

T'actics;  fNbs  use  a  vari'^tv  of  ^netJiods  to  otjhlicize  and  further 
their  cause;  snecif icallv,  they  can  use  secret  terrorist  attacks, 
■^xiventional  military  operations,  and  legitimate  diplomatic  exciiange.  \t 
times  all  three  are  ptjrsued  simultaneously.  ITQs,  on  the  other  hand, 
eschew  ooiivent ional  warfare  and  diplomatic  exchanges  mainlv  because  their 
size  does  not  wrmit  these  rieans.  Terroristic  operations  denonstrate  the 
TTOs'  contempt  for  existing  rx.^litlcal  systems  '.^ile  publicizing  their 
cause.  rtOs  focus  heavilv  on  armed  roN[>?rv  and  kidnapping  for  ransom. 
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anfl  rnf)?  <Uffer  oonsii^erablv  in  ooaln  an<1  structure, 
tbev  iTiav  not  alwa'^  difFer  in  their  methods.  Rither  irav  apolv  Pressure  in 
the  form  violence  to  terrorize  a  oonulation  into  submittinq,  makinq 
concessions,  or  alterinq  soecific  policies. 

Ml  of  these  characteristics  follow  the  pattern  of  oast  p>*3s.  ®jacl 
1  ivo  oast  RMOs,  the  Pl/h  uses  both  conventional  and  unconvent iianal  tactics. 
'Ptp  Israeli  r-esnon.se  to  the  PUh  as  an  ITO  and  its  descriotion  of  Pl/D 
activiti>?s  .as  an  ide<3loni callv  motivated  are  simplistic?  thev  leave 
much  to  be  evnlained. 

'hie  diplomatic  status  of  tae  PUh  at  tie  n.ta.  and  anonq  leior  Western 
nations  complicates  Israel's  oerceotion  of  the  Pl/h.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  pto  activities  have  at  times  followed  the  activitv  pattern 
o'"  an  I'hi  lends  some  crelihilit.v  to  the  T.sra»li  perception.  Indeed,  in 
this  one  area  the  P^lOs  and  T'h>5  liehave  in  a  similar  fashion.  Both 
nuhliclv  ackno'vledne  their  activities  and  often  taJce  iirredit  for  terrorist 
activitv.  Put  imrjR  and  RNOs  also  differ  in  the  soi'ie  of  their  activities. 
f^'Os  conduct  activities  in  sevsral  scJieres  'levon'l  their  military  mission, 
'he  oroanirational  structure  of  >=>Kls  includes  social,  military,  political, 
ecxinomic  and  diplomatic  operations.  For  example,  before  the  June  1B82 
Israeli  invasion  of  ’’■ebanon,  the  PLO  operated  schools,  hospitals, 
f'X>d-oroluction  factories,  .shelters  and  transportation  systems  independent 
of  the  Lebanese  qovernment.  'hie  pIiO  has  maintained  a  readilv  accessible 
prnanization  and  a  broad  base  of  suooort  in  Palestinian  ai'iriunities. 

In  some  s-^ctions  of  hebanon,  the  PTX)  controlled  areas  of  territory  as 
do  the  rural  nuerrill.as  lescribetl  bv  Walter  Ijaqueur,  wlio  uses  the  terms 
"rural  nuerrillas."  Laoueur  suaoests  that  these  terms  describe  tine 
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the  orouDS  activity,  but  the  nore  iniportant  the  strategies  groups 
anplov,  clarify  some  very  important  differences  between  F>JGs  and  ITOs.  In 
his  description,  the  terms  "rural"  and  "urban"  are  critical.  (I  use  RNGs 
to  correspond  with  Laqueur's  "rural  guerrillas"  and  ITQs  to  correspond 
with  "urban  guerrillas"  or  "terrorist.")  Laqueur  clearly  defines  the 
difference. 

There  are  basic  differences  between  the  strateqies  of  rural 
auerilla  warfare  and  urban  terrorism:  mobility  and  taking  cover  are 
the  essence  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  this  is  impossible  in  towns. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  slime  (or  the  rich  quarters)  of  the  cities 
orovide  equally  good  sanctuaries.  Rural  guerrillas  fre<3uently 
ooerate  in  fairlv  large  units  and  gradually  transform  themselves  into 
companies,  battalions,  reoiments  and  even  divisions.  They  carry  out 
oolitical  and  social  reforms  in  "liberated  zones,"  openly 
oroDagandize,  and  build  up  their  organizational  network,  in  towns, 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  urban  terrorists  mostly  operate  in  units 
of  three,  four  or  five:  the  whole  terrorist  'movement'  consists  of  a 
few  exceptions  of  urban  guerrilla  groups  counting  more  than  a 
thousand.  Their  small  number  is  the  source  of  their  operational 
strength  and  their  political  weakness.  For  while  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  small  groups  and  v^ile  they  can  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
their  oolitical  effect  is  limited.  Onlv  a  few  years  ago,  newspaper 
readers  in  the  Western  world  were  led  to  believe  that  the  German 
Raader-Meinhof  group,  the  Japanese  United  Red  Armv,  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army  or  the  british  "Angry  Brigade"  were  substantial 
movements  that  ought  to  be  taken  verv  seriously.  Their 
"cotmiunigues"  were  published  in  the  mass  media;  there  were  earnest 
sociological  and  psychological  studies  on  the  background  of  their 
members  and  their  mptivation;  their  "ideology"  was  analyzed  in 
tedious  detail.  Rut  these  were  groups  between  five  and  fifty 
members,  and  their  onlv  victories  were  in  the  area  of  publicity. 

Rven  the  more  substantial  groups,  sixrh  as  the  Tupamaros  and  the 
Brazilian  ATjN,  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Weatherman  were  very  small 
indeed  and  had  no  significant  public  suoport — hence  their  sudden 
collapse  and  disappearance.  Elsewhere,  terrorists  had  been  more 
successful,  either  because  their  nationist-seoaratist  appeal 
guaranteed  them  wider  nooular  suoort,  or  because  they  received 
massive  assistance  from  a  foreign  power  (or  powers)  or,  last,  because 
in  verv  few  cases  the  government  of  the  country  was  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decav,  no  longer  capable  of  mobilizing  the  vastly  superior 
resources  of  the  state  against  the  terrorist.^ 
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Iaq>jeijr  points  out  tliat  the  difference  between  the  two  aroutxs  is  real 
in  both  their  activities  and  their  imoact.  fNffe  can  and  often  do  control, 
"liberated  TOnes"  and  qovern  those  zones  as  sovereinns  over  a  terror itv. 

Tn  addition,  an  overridinq  distinouishina  characteristic  between  ITTb  and 
RNGs  is  their  lonaevitv.  ITOs  do  not  survive  tnuch  bevond  their  burst  into 
oublic  recoqnition.  On  the  other  hand,  RNGs  exist  for  years,  often  bevond 
the  first  qeneration  of  leaders,  in  nursuit  of  their  liberation  TOve^nent . 

Given  the  distinct  differences  described  above  between  RNGs  and  ITOs 
and  the  nature  of  PLO  activity,  it  is  clear  that  the  PTjO  is  indeed  an  FMl. 
however,  Israel  does  not  recoqnize  or  treat  the  PfjO  as  an  RNG.  Rather, 
Israel's  nolicv  is  based  on  the  assumotion  that  the  PLO  is  an  ITO.  The 
follovino  section  examines  the  Israeli  nersoective. 

IgRAFL'G  PRRCFPTTQM  QP  THE  PlyQ 

Israel  contends  that  the  PT/h  is  not  an  ornanization  with  which  to 
nenotiate  differences  or  seek  areas  of  common  interests.  This  is  due 
oartlv  to  T.srael's  policy  under  Menachem  Benin,  who  has  emohasized  the  ITO 
des innation  of  tiie  PliO,  Benin  has  made  very  clear  the  distinctions  he 
perceives  betv»een  the  ethno-nationalists  and  international  terrorists.  In 
his  analvsis  of  the  tvio  nrouos,  Benin  iraws  from  historv  to  exolain  the 
tN'oes  of  nrouos  the  PTjO  resembles.  He  depicts  the  PI^O  as  identical  to  the 
turn-of-the-centnrv  anarchists,  'iho  were  ideolonicallv,  not 
national isticallv,  'tiotivated.  'Hiev  did  not  seek  to  liberate  territorv, 
but  '»?ere  bent  on  rhanninn  the  form  of  qovernment  from  a  monarchv  to  a 
socialistic  utooia.  Benin  explains: 


Our inn  tine  IPth  Centurv  there  was  a  Phenomenon  of  anardiv 
throuohout  Furope.  ntimatelv  it  was  smashed  and  disaopeared.  And 


that  anarchv  indeed  laundied  a  famous  or  infamous  slonan, 
no  innocents,"  repeatoi  new  hv  the  terrorists  of  our  time. 


H 
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there  are 


For  Beqin,  the  activities  of  international  terrorism  and  the  activities  of 

the  PliO  are  identical.  He  also  envisions  the  battle  aqainst  ITOs  as  a 

cooperative  effort  of  all  like-minded  nations  to  destroy  terrorism. 

Hut  beware.  Don't  qive,  w  dear  friends  from  Europe,  or  vour 
qovemments,  comfort  and  support  to  this  terroristic,  inhuman, 
barbaric  orqanization  called  the  PL0.7 

You  cannot  exoect  to  overcome  vour  own  terrorism  if  you  permit 
offices  of  the  PLO  in  vour  capitals,  if  vcxi  accept  them  into  the 
tlnited  Nations,  if  vou  qive  their  representatives  the  riqht  to 
sit  around  the  table  of  the  Hecuritv  Council.® 


Heqin  further  clarifies  the  difference  between  ENGs  and  ITOs  or,  as 

he  describes  the  distinction,  freedom  finhters  aur«3  terrorists.  His  act  of 

banbina  the  vinq  David  Hotel  was  an  act  of  a  freedom  fiqhter,  he  claims. 

The  sionificant  difference  was  "waminq": 

We  issued  a  warninq,  we  qave  enouqh  time  to  evacuate  the  hotel  so 
that  no  one  would  have  been  hurt.  We  qave  warninq  for  half  an  hour 
because  this  is  the  difference  between  a  fiqhter  for  freedom  and  a 
terrorist.  A  terrorist  kills  civilians.  A  fichter  for  freedom 
saves  lives  a^  fiohts  on  at  the  risk  of  his  cwn  life  until  libertv 
wins  the  dav. ^ 


While  simplistic,  this  view  carries  the  weioht  of  an  official  policy  of 
the  state  of  Israel. 

On  July  26,  1H82,  the  Israeli  entoassv  in  Washinqton,  D.C.,  issued  an 
explicit  policy  statement  on  the  PLO,  entitled  "The  Threat  Inherent  in  the 
PtO's  Continuance  as  a  Political  Entity."  The  followinq  points  were 
included  in  the  statement. 

1.  ‘kj  lonq  as  the  PIO,  with  its  leadership,  its  central 

orqanizational  structure  and  even  a  skeleton  staff  exists,  it 
will  trv — bv  dint  of  its  verv  raison  d'etre — to  brinq  about  the 
dismantlement  of  Israel. 
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2.  The  Pt/1  threat,  therefore,  is  political  no  less  than  military. 

T.  The  PLO  debacle  in  Lebanon  presents  all  who  have  suffered  from  the 
PLO  menace  and  from  international  terror  with  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  root  out  this  force  for  destruction.  The 
opportunity  and  responsibl itv  are  not  Israel's  alone.  Ml  nations 
vho  have  been  victims  of  the  PIiO  terrorist  activities  have  an 
abidina  interest  in  seeina  this  scourge  removed. 

4.  ^n  attempt  to  brina  a  peaceful  denouement  of  the  crisis  bv 
yielding  to  PLO  demands  for  some  form  of  continued  political  (and 
perhaps  military)  status  are  misguided  and  shorts ic^n ted.  They 
would  not  rehabilitate  this  nihilist,  chaos-breeding  organization 
with  disastrous  conseouences  for  Tjebanon,  Israel  and  the  world. 

5.  Hetermined  action  to  prevent  the  PLO  f^rom  resuming  its  role  will 
promote  stability  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  could  well 
remove  manor  obstacles  to  the  Mideast  neace  process  bv  eliminating 
the  PLO's  intimidating  anti-Camp  David  influence.  With  the  PLO 
out  of  the  wav,  the  road  to  negotiation  and  peace  between  Israel 
and  its  neic^ibors  to  the  north  and  east  could  finally  open. 


This  oolicv  statement  leaves  little  speculation  about  Israel's  intentions 
regarding  relations  with  the  P^jO.  Characterizing  the  PLO  as  an  ITO  allo^ 
Israel  to  make  several  assumptions: 

1)  The  PT/>  as  an  nt)  can  be  successfully  controlled,  co#)atted  and 
eliminated. 

2)  "hie  PLO  is  recognized  as  an  Tmo  bv  other  nations,  an^  those 
nations  should  be  willing  to  ioin  Israel  in  committing  resources 
to  aid  in  its  elimination,  tt©  refuse  to  ioin  in  that  effort  is 
to  capitulate  to  terrorism. 

3)  PLO  obiectives  are  not  the  obiectives  of  an  FNG  organization,  and 
Israeli  oolicv  should  coniDat  the  PLO  at  every  opportunity  through 
military,  political,  economic  and  diplomatic  means. 
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'iil.emmas  of  cwmbattinq  terrorism,  rehellioas,  an<^  hostile 
neinhliorinq  cx^untri^  are  not  new  to  Israel.  The  lines  in  the 
Arah-Tsraeli  conflict  have  been  drawn  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict. 
Moreover,  Israel's  inability  to  eliminate  securitv  oroblems  signals  its 
failure  to  oerceive  the  threat  in  its  oroner  dimensions. 

The  above  clarification  does  not  solve  the  dilemma  of  the  P^’/visrael 
conflict.  Rather,  it  aids  in  determining  likelv  outcomes  v^ien  soecific 
nolicies  are  oursued  bv  a  nation  encaged  in  comlnattinc  terrorism. 
Accurately  assessing  the  nature  of  the  terroristic  activity  is  as  critical 
to  decision  makers  as  devisina  a  policy  to  combat  it. 

Governments  tend  to  deal  vdth  all  serious  onoosition  in  generally  the 
same  manner — through  tie  use  of  force.  Little  attention  is  oaid  bi  the 
tvoes  of  qrour>5  oommitting  terrorism,  the  methods  used,  purposes  of  the 
crouns,  size  of  the  groups,  or  t!ie  grievances  exploited  to  promote  their 
causes.  However,  in  order  to  be  effective,  government  policy  aimel  at 
combatting  terrorism  should  consider  the  nature  of  the  threat. 

Terrorism  committed  bv  an  is  a  small  part  of  a  larger  arsenal  of 

tactics,  '^ile  terrorism  committed  by  an  ITT*  is  the  sum  of  its  strategy. 
That  is  vhv  a  show  of  force  against  the  smaller,  ideologically  motivated 
ITO  is  often  effective  in  capturing  and  even  eliminating  the  grouo.  This 
same  shoi«?  force  against  an  RNG  has  a  different  result.  The  capture  of 
individuals  '^o  are  members  of  an  RW'  onlv  means  tiat  one  operations  ends 
and  a  new  one  begins.  RNGs  can  afford  to  lose  memliers  to  the  government 
because  'lore  soldiers  are  willing  to  ioin  the  struggle  for  liberation. 

■Hiese  distinctions  nose  oroblems  for  states  like  Israel.  The  PIT) 
views  its  role  against  Israel  as  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  Algerians  aaains*- 
the  Rrench  and  the  Vietconn  against  the  Frendi  and  the  nnited  states. 
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Persistence  is  the  pIjO  creeri.  'The  PT/i  has  hroari  apooeal  and  supoort,  not 
onlv  from  Palestinians  and  other  Arah  nations,  txat  from  the  Thir'i  T"V>rld  in 
oeneral.  A  oolicv  of  elimination  throuq?!  force  is  not  Ukelv  to  succeed. 

A  further  oolicv  orohlem  Israel  faces  is  its  unconditional  resection 
of  the  PTjO  as  a  renresentative  of  the  Palestinians.  Some  ol-ttervers 
’oelieve  that  an  Israeli  condition  for  dealinn  («7ith  the  PT/1  couid  he  tiie 
PLh's  recoqnition  of  Israel's  riniit  to  exist  in  the  Middle  Past.  T^raeli 
tx)licv  is  exolicit  in  its  tx>sition  t?nat  no  conditions  exist  i»hich  warrant 
recoanition  of  the  PhO  hy  Israel.  This  heina  the  case,  no  incentives 
f^xist  for  the  pTjO  to  rnoderate  its  oolicv  toward  Israel.  'This  noses 
prohlenr;  for  Israel,  '’ow  can  Israel  best  oeet  the  challenoe  of  the  PLD? 
T'hat  are  the  orosoects  that  it  will  succe<^i  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  PTjO  fro'Tt  the  political  scene  of  the  Middle  FastP  Can  Israel 
successfullv  meet  tJie  challenoe  of  a  oersistent  over  a  orolomed  time 
where  other  nations  in  a  similar  oosition  have  failed. 

POLICY  r)ir.EMMAS  FOP  ThPAPT, 

Given  the  exoerience  and  research  of  tine  1960s  and  1970s,  tine  pol  icv.^ 
dilemmas  facina  oovernments  with  oroblems  of  terrorism  are  somewhat 
clearer.  As  exolained,  terrorist  qroutis  '•hose  nrofile  is  hest  descrihe-i 
bv  that  of  the  imos  are  the  mast  vulnerable  to  elimination  throuoh  'Afell 
cfxnrdinatei  intellejence  and  fore®,  n^nes^  nrouos,  while  capable  of 
croducinq  btirsts  of  diaos  tliat  draw  oinblic  attention,  are  not  caoahle  of 
sustaininn  their  effort  under  extreme  pressure,  because  of  their  narro'w 
sunoort  S'^ terns. 

Comhattinq  terrorism  of  fhiG  oriqins  can  best  lie  achieved  tlnrouoh 
other  means — oolitical,  dinlomatic,  and  military,  'hne-se  arouns  seek  a 
Political  end  to  their  qrievanc^s;  their  aoal  is  not  merelv  to  create 


conditions  that  di'^riint.  ’r'nev  continue  their  use  of  terror  and  violence 
until  they  are  confident  orotiress  can  be  made  on  other  fronts.  TTo  combat 
t)Te  terrorism  oSiase,  a  qovernment  must  '"ie  willinq  to  do  one  of  tw  thinqs: 
nenotiate  a  deqree  of  autonomv,  or  sunoress  the  movement  oornoletelv.  The 
Vietnam  exi^^riencei  ore-Tsrael  Palestine,  Mqeria,  and  the  scores  of  new 
^‘^rican  nations  attest  vividlv  to  the  danqers  of  the  latter  TOlicv. 

I'^hile  it  vr>uld  he  follv  to  advocate  a  nolicv  of  nationliood  to  every 
nroun  with  a  broad  owstituencv  that  claimed  to  lie  an  PNG,  it  would  he 
eouallv  unwise  to  innore  oast  exoerience  Wien  deal  ina  with  exlstina  P'^jS. 
"Pie  'Tolitioal,  strateaic,  mil  itarv,  and  economic  interests  of  all 
qovernments  are  '^eenlv  intertwined  witli  maintaininq  stahilitv  in  a 
terror-free  international  environment,  ninlomacv,  neqotiation,  and 
oomoensation  are  all  more  likelv  to  oroduce  r<?sults  with  less  violence 
than  the  use  of  for(?e.  mo  innore  the  scooe  and  intensitv  of  PNfls  is  to 
misdirect  the  rc^iourccs  and  ntalitical  txawer  a  nation  must  exoend. 

Peorisals,  or  a  cxinventional  military  resoanse  auainst  PMGs  'uav  he 
the  most  unwise  nolicv.  'Ptone  arouos  have  broad  suofxirt  amono  the 
occuoied  or  exiled  uiouhatlon.  Accordimlv,  the  targets  For  <5overnmont 
reprisals  must  he  that  ^>1nlJlation.  'hie  Algerian  rebels  w«re  able  to  Force 
the  Prerich  to  ounish  the  native  txaoulation  in  an  attemot  to  nrack  on 

pTj^’  activities,  ^^'^e  PhO  has  forced  Israel  to  do  th"^  samp  in  Jordan  and 
T/^hanon.  she  thirtv-five  years  of  Israeli  novernnent  reorjials  have  not 
deterred  Palestinians  fron  continuing  efforts  to  acquire  statehfrvh  'Jien 
the  suooort  'Jonnlation  of  the  FhK'  is  ounis’ned  in  reprisals  anainst 
terrorism,  suoirjrt  i  i  "Tore  likelv  to  increase  than  decrease. 
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Israel  havever,  'las  chor^en  the  onurse  of  reorisals.  Israel's  invasion  of 

hebanon  in  Julv  of  was  ?  calculated  risk  to  eliminate  the  pTjO  in  the 

hone  that  t:5rael  <'onld  create  conditions  more  favorable  to  its 

lon'istandins  oalicv  of  no  dealinns  with  the  pIjO.  But  this  failed.  Israel 

nov  Paces  a  PLO  that  has  survived  a  maior  attemot  to  eliminate  it. 

■Paere  are  some  lessons  to  he  drawn  Prom  the  Israel i-PTjO  conflict. 

First,  as  stat'oS  almve,  neither  is  likelv  to  abandon  its  coals  or 

oaro'y-ios,  and  ^y^th  aooear  to  be  secur^^  in  their  respective  oositions.  The 

'’hO,  ha/inc  sustainoi  itself — aliveit  braised  but  not  broken — throuch 

enoaunters  with  Israel,  has  cneried  a  victim  of  the  Israeli  policy  with 

some  initrear.ed  di^ijree  of  world  svinnathv.  Pecond,  the  Western  world  for 

the  Pirst  tine  actuallv  views  the  Palestinians  as  homeless  victi'Tis,  and 

this  olaces  then  at  the  forefront  of  the  oeao?  Process.  The  pTjO  i^cupies 

the  central  role  as  renresentat ive  of  the  Palestinians. 

isrcsel's  oosltion  is  further  w«=>akened  bv  the  oolicv  oP  the  n.s.  in 

relation  to  the  PT,0.  Th^  ofPicial  nolicv  on  tJTe  pTjO  is  based  on  the 

"•Icmorandum  oP  Acrce'tiepr,”  idiirh  states. 

The.  Tin  i  tod  '’tates  will  continue  to  adhere  to  its  orersent  oolicv 
with  resoect  to  thT^.  Palestinian  Liberation  Orcanization,  T./ierebv  it 
will  not  rof-xTcnize  or  nTyiotiate  with  the  Palestine  liberation 
brcanizatiop  so  lone  as  the  Palestine  'liberation  Orcanization  does 
not  roT'oenize  Israel's  richt  to  eyist  and  does  not  accent  Pecuritv 
<"ouucil  Pesolutions  7^'>  and 

"Fiis  polio/  is  incomoatible  with  Israel's  refusal  to  recocnize  or  deal 
with  the  unier  anv  condition.  ^IiO  reoaunition  of  Israel's  richt  to 
e.Tfist  is  mt  siifPicient  for  Israel.  Bliould  the  'nove  Eroir  imolicit 
‘•.tatements  of  reco<Tniti.on  of  Israel  to  explicit  recocnition,  Israel  will 


finii  itself  facina  a  war].<^  less  svnoathetic  than  before  in  a  struoole  with 
an  Oman  izat ion  tine  worLi  views  as  an  nviG,  but  one  Israel  views  as  an 
TTO. 

COMrrji.sTON 

l«ihile  political  terrorism  is  a  hiohlv  visible  activity,  its  physical 
fiamane  is  not  as  ureat  as  its  osvdiol'Xjical  imnact.  Because  terrorism  is 
so  hirfilv  ^destructive  in  nature,  creates  chaos,  challenaes  onlerlv 
svstetiTS,  anii  oraTotes  faar,  it  has  to  be  taken  seriously.  Tbe  lii lemmas 
ooserl  are  iTewiliierinq;  while  fXJlitical  terrorism  on  its  own  cannf:)t  (destroy 
a  cyjyernment,  it  contributes  to  tiiat  enrl.  Pew  voulrl  aojue  that  terrorism 
for  nolitical  ouroosies  is  too  rdannerous  to  be  left  uncheckerl;  fewer  would 
vie^''  political  terrorism  as  the  most  serious  problem  facino  hum.snkin(i  in 
the  I'dftfis. 

■hie  distinctions  made  in  this  naoer  between  ttiis  and  pmGs  clearly 
indicate  that  successful  (T\ethO(ds  aaainst  one  nrouo  of  political  terrorists 
are  txnt  successful  .aaainst  another.  pmcIs  that  have  succee-ded  in  becomina 
indeoendent  nations  in  the  last  30  years  are  niimerous.^^  Tcie-nloaical  arouiK 
that  ha'^e  mov/ed  From  a  terrorist  lne<'iinninn  to  achievina  statdiood  or  e'^e'i 
chanaina  the  direcrion  of  aovernment  are  extremelv  rare. 

The  cxaal  tJne  is  simple — nationhood.  The  T7./i,  BasoufM, 
Palestinians,  Kurds,  Puerto  Ricans — all  ooint  to  the  eyentual  creation  oF 
independent  states.  The  a1  tecriatives,  ’'bile  possible,  are  costly.  It  is 
nryssible  to  (xin^inue  to  suppress  national  li’o’ration  inovements,  buf"  the 
costs  omild  ';en'  'vell  be  orolomed  conflict  and  a  resource  attrition  that 
erod(’>s  a  state  into  civil  war.  hnv  state  tiiat  fails  ba  maintain  unity  and 
stability  is  '-nund  to  Face  relentless  pressure  Fro-n  irreeular  Forces. 
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The  ililetmna  fr*  nrit-.ionf!  ie^lirva  with  i^eoaratist  or  national.  1.i>^er'ition 
Kvriw^iTwnta  that  reori'^'ent  l-srne  numlaersj  is  ir resolvable.  The  control  of  a 
‘iiinocitv  either  (^jf^tant  reore;»:>ion,  or  reform,  or  iTrjth; 

IrH^ifferenw  will  not  vnrk. 

Tew  outr-jiHe  tj\e  Arab  vxjrl<1  qu«i-^ti<anoi  the  nee-i  for  tlie  Israeli  state 
as  a  haven  for  the  ‘world's  Jew^i  folloiwim  the  Mazi  'J^lo^aust.  Pc'*/  'woul'^, 
in  retrosoect,  'mestion  the  outcome  for  the  PTiM  in  Mqeria  in  its  struoule 
anainst  the  P'rench.  TVvlav  the  sa^?  V^tic  aooli'>s  to  the  p^’iO  and  other 
irrt-’-ienhist  inov^^oent a.  '’he  ability  of  '»veriv')en ts  to  snojjress  tie  ilenand.s 
i-5  liinjte<^  U.a  the  r'^onrcess  available  to  the  'novcments.  As  li5no 
as  some  rvitions  in  the  internati«onal  svstem  ,ire  will  inn  to  snnot'irt 
national  I  jloerati'in  .e)ve.net't.s  an-d  seivirati.st  itT:)vements  aoainst  other 
•ntions,  threat?  to  r?nional  and  nlobal  stability  are  1  ikelv  to  omtinue. 
Come  nav  renret  the  birth  of  the  and  other  ’•T’VIs,  yid  may  beirijdqe 
their  o)ntinue«l  existence,  but.  the  facts  of  tneir  existence  are 
irrefutable,  "’le  mere  wish  to  eralicate  in  tie  wo^ld  will  not  have  a 

sinnificant  imoact  'in  their  drive  to  nationhood. 

Until  the  pIjO  and  other  ’ItKis  adiieve  a  dearee  of  .success  io  reali^.im 
their  Toals,  t’le  wr.>rld  can  expect  th^  to  continue  oirviinn  'vinv  'ivihols 
in  order  to  ’Te<>-)(fte  in<^eo^?n<■’ent  -itates. 
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attended  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  and  completed  the  Air 
v;ar  College  and  National  Security  Management  nor-resident 
programs.  He  has  published  two  articles  in  the  Air  University 
Review  entitled  "Military  Justice:  Is  It  Equal?"  and  "Free 
Speech,  The  Military,  and  the  National  Interest".  He  has 
recently  prepared  a  Senior  Officer  Protection  Handbook  that  has 
been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Lt  Col  Moran's 
decorations  include  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Model 
with  twelve  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  with 
one  oak  leaf  cluster. 


SECURITY  FORESIGHT:  A  RATIONAL  DEFENSE  AGAINST  TERRORISM 


18  7\pril  1983;  American  Embassy,  Beirut. 

Vehicle  Bomb. 

63  lives  lost. 

Building  destroyed. 

23  October  1983;  Marine  Compound,  Beirut. 

Vehicle  Bomb. 

241  lives  lost. 

Building  destroyed. 

20  September  1984;  American  Embassy  Annex,  Beirut. 

Vehicle  Bomb. 

23  lives  lost. 

Buildirg  heavily  damaged. 


These  and  other  less  serious  attacks  have  all  occurred  since 
President  Reagan  stated  that  international  terrorists  would  face 
"swift  ard  effective  retribution"  if  they  continued  to  target  US 
interests  throughout  the  world. ^  The  fact  that  retribution  has 
not  been  forthcoming  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  problem  our 
nation  faces  in  dealing  with  the  spreading  cancer  of  terrorism. 
I. ike  some  other  nations,  we  have  enjoyed  dramatic  successes  in 
combating  this  malignancy  within  our  national  borders.  Despite 
these  successes,  acts  of  terrorism  continue  to  grow  more  frequent 
and  more  deadly. 


TERRORISM 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  history  of  political  violence  and 
terrorism  did  not  begin  with  the  dlsasterous  bombing  of  the 
Marine  Corps  compound  in  Beirut.  VThat  is  new  is  the  form  and 


degree  of  violence  now  threatening  the  stability  of  the  world. 

In  the  1970's,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Brian  M.  Jenkins  of  the  Rand 

Corporation,  seizing  embassies  and  kidnapping  diplomats  or 

business  executives  were  common  terrorist  tactics.  Positive 

steps  to  provide  better  security  and  national  policies  that 

forbade  meeting  terrorist  demands  resulted  in  a  decline  in 

embassy  takeovers  and  kidnappings,  but  there  was  a  corresponding 
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rise  in  assassinations  and  bombings.  Now,  large-scale  attacks 
like  the  bombings  of  the  American  Embassy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
compound  in  Beirut  have  apparently  become  the  favored  tactic. 
The  random  killing  of  innocent  bystanders,  as  seen  in  the  devas¬ 
tating  bomb  attacks  on  the  Horse  Guards  parade  in  London  and  the 
railway  station  in  Bologna,  are  also  common. 

Evidence  of  this  trend  is  borne  out  by  a  few  basic  statistics. 
Early  in  the  1970 's,  80  percent  of  terrorist  attacks  were  against 
property  and  only  20  percent  against  people.  By  the  1980 's,  one 
half  of  cill  attacks  were  against  people.  Fatal  incidents  have 
grown  20  percent  each  year,  with  multiple  fatalities  increasing 
dramatically  in  1983.^  Despite  a  slight  decline  in  the  total 
number  of  worldwide  terrorist  incidents  during  the  1980 's,  there 
has  been  a  13  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Total 
terrorist  acti\'ity  has  increased  an  alarming  400  percent  since 
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the  Munich  Olympics. 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  trend  will  reverse  itself  for  several 
reasons.  As  Mr.  Jenkins  points  out,  "...terrorists  have  been 


brutalized  by  the  protacted  struggle  and  the  public  has  been 
numbed.  If  terrorists  are  to  remain  in  the  headlines  in  a  world 
in  which  incidents  of  terrorism  have  become  increasingly  common 
and  recover  their  lost  coercive  power  over  governments  which  have 
become  more  resistant,  their  acts  of  violence  must  become  more 
spectacular.  Terrorists  have  also  become  more  technically 
proficient;  they  can  build  bigger  and  better  bombs.  l^t  the  same 
time,  the  terrorist  has  changed.  Harder  men  and  woirien  have 
replaced  the  older  generations  of  terrorists  who  took  the  time  to 
debate  the  morality  and  utility  of  actions  against  selected 
individuals".^  Recent  history  indicates  that  the  debate  is  over. 

How  far  the  escalation  will  go  is  a  matter  for  continuous 
speculation.  Terrorism  could  continue,  more  or  less  unchanged, 
to  slowly  increase  or  it  could  takeoff  like  a  speeding  train  in 
the  form  of  mass  casualty  attacks  like  that  on  the  Marine  Corps 
compound  in  Beirut.  At  the  exti-eme  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
ever  present  possibility  that  a  terrorist  group  may  acaiulre  and 
use  a  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  weapon  to  threaten  a 
government  into  inconceivable  concessions.  There  arc  terrorists 
who  argue  that  such  action  would  only  alienate  their  ra-pporters , 
disgust  the  public,  provoke  a  repressive  response,  and  expose  the 
organization  to  betrayal  by  those  witJi  less  determination.  The 
haider  breed  contends  that  wars  are  won  by  ruthless  violence. 
History  has  shown  that,  particularly  with  terrorists,  the 
hardliners  more  often  than  not  prevail.^ 


WHAT  MAKES  A  TERRORIST? 

Most  torrorists  are  3  8  to  28  years  old,  come  from  middle  class 
families,  have  had  some  college  education,  are  politically- 
oriented,  and  rrrbrace  communist  or  anarchist  philosophies. 
Many  terrorists  are  wcrren;  they  often  become  the  most  ruthless 
killers  within  the  group.  Some  terrorists  are  mercenaries  who, 
for  the  most  part,  have  at  least  partially  embraced  the  cause  of 
world  communism,  such  as  the  infamous  Carlos.  The  future  will 
surely  bring  the  day  when  the  purely  mercenary  terrorist  will 
range  tlie  world,  dealing  death  for  a  price.  Also,  right  wing  or 
reactionary  terrorists  have  surfaced  to  counter  the  growing 
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threat  they  see  from  leftist  led  groups. 

Peqardle.ss  of  their  affliation,  teirorists  usually  work  within  a 
group  which  has  a  definite  organizational  structure  and  hier- 
iiichy.  The  f.irst  or  comm.ar.d  element  often  consists  of  the  older 
arid  more  experienced  terrorists  who  establish  the  organization's 
ob-'ectives.  The  second  element  is  comprised  of  the  operators  or 
shooters.  Fometimes  former  criminals  or  ex-military  personnel, 
T-hese  individuals  actually  conduct  the  planned  attacks.  They  are 
often  prone  to  irrationa''  actions,  giving  little  consideration  to 
captive';  or  hostages.  The  third  terrorist  element  is  composed  of 
lucaiists  usually  cassigned  to  logistical  and  support  tasks.  They 
neet  tl’.f  physical  needs  of  the  group,  distribute  propaganda,  and 
guard  prisoners.  The  idealist  is  not  normally  violent  and 


sometimes  exhibits  a  sense  of  reasonableness  within  the  group, 
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balancing  the  ruthlessness  and  fanaticism  of  the  other  members. 

The  violence  they  practice  is  calculated  and  rational.  Their 
immediate  objectives,  mainly  psychological ,  are  to  generate  fear 
among  the  populace,  disrupt  the  government,  induce  a  general  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  existing  social  orders  or  governmental 
policies,  and  provoke  the  authorities  to  adopt  repressive 
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measures.  Through  terrorist  violence,  weak  organizations  or 
governm.ents  are  able  to  strike  at  their  stronger  enemies,  usually 
with  little  likelihood  of  retaliation. 

The  miore  comm.cn  types  of  violence  commj  tted  by  terrorists  are 
bombing,  hijacking,  kidnapping,  and  assassination.  Car  bombs  and 
more  recently  truck  bombs  driven  by  suicide  assassins  are  now 
favorite  weapons.  A  wide  variety  of  armament  is  readily 
available  to  most  terrorist  groups,  including  handheld  automatic 
weapons,  machine  guns,  recoilless  rifles,  rocket  launchers, 
explosives,  and  incendiary  devices.  Surface-to-air  missiles  are 
also  most  probably  in  the  terrorist  arsenal  .  V7ith  weapons  such 
as  these,  the  possibilities  for  target  selection  and  type  of 
attack  are  very  nearly  limitless.  Robbery  committed  to  finance 
operations  or  acquire  weapons  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
furthering  terrorist  objectives. 

Most  operations  are  seldom  based  on  chance.  They  are  metic¬ 
ulously  planned  and  executed  v'ithin  a  tight  schedule,  against 
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lightly  defended  or  unprotected  targets.  Both  target  selection 
and  attack  planning  are  based  on  lergthly  surveillance. 
Terrorists  may  recruit  or  place  an  operative  in  a  position  of 
access  to  a  targeted  individual  or  facility  to  assist  in  either 
surveillance  or  execution.  Attacks  are  usually  rehearsed  several 
times  and  may  be  aborted  when  the  group  encounters  the  unexpected 
or  when  they  lose  control  of  the  situation. 

These  operational  concepts  have  produced  ar  impressive  success 
record.  In  over  18  thousand  incidents,  since  1970,  91  percent  of 
all  terrorist  attacks  have  been  successful. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  terrorism,  or  even  the  threat  of 

terrorism,  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  The  Department  of 

Defense  and,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  nation  itself.  Attacks 

against  US  military  targets  have  risen  from  five  in  1968  to  56  in 

1983,  for  a  total  of  almost  500.  In  1983,  249  lives  were  lost 

84  personnel  were  wounded,  19  facilities  and  20  vehicles  were 
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damaged  or  destroyed.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  upgrade  security,  money  that  could  have  been  better 
spent  on  personnel  programs  or  weapons  improvement  and  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Particularly  in  Europe,  US  installations  have  become 
fortresslike,  with  concrete  walls  and  fences  surrounding  key 
facilities.  Access  to  many  facilities  has  been  curtailed. 


restricting  the  movement  of  potential  adversaries  and  US  workers 

alike.  The  historical  cost  to  the  Air  Force  for  the  period  1980 
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through  1984  was  over  105  million  dollars. 


The  fact  that  US  national  policy  has  been  changed  can  hardly  be 

denied.  The  US  Marine  contingent  to  the  Multinational  Force  was 

withdrawn  from  Beirut  within  a  few  short  months  of  the 

October  1983  bombing.  In  retrospect,  a  relatively  small  force  of 

terrorists  moved  a  superior  power  to  action  it  might  not 
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otherwise  have  taken. 


The  solution  seems  so  simple.  The  President  and  The  Secretary  of 
State  have  both  gone  on  record  supporting  military  action  as 
retribution  for  an  attack  and  as  a  preventative  measure  for 
future  attacks.  Secretary  Shultz  stated  recently  that  "We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  become  the  Hamlet  of  nations,  worrying 
endlessly  over  whether  and  how  to  respond.  Fighting  terrorism 
will  not  be  a  clean  or  pleasant  contest,  but  we  have  no  choice 


but  to  play  it.' 


This  policy  calling  for  a  military  response 


is  graphically  articulated  by  Mr.  Yonah  Alexander,  director  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York's  Institute  for  Studies  in 
International  Terrorism.  He  stated  that  we  "must  severely  punish 
and  isolate  terrorists  and  their  sponsoring  states, 


There  are,  however,  deep  and  basic  flaws  with  this  solution.  One 

US  official  who  works  directly  on  the  government's  antiterrorism 

programs  said  it  best:  "I  don't  believe  it's  feasible  for  us  to 

retaliate  because  we  are  not  an  Old  Testament  society,  we're  a 

New  Testament  society.  Retaliation  is  part  and  parrel  of  Israeli 
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policy ,.. .their  religion,  and  their  value  system."  This  value 
system  readily  supports  the  vigorous  Israeli  policy  of  military 
action  against  terrorist  groups  and  camps,  even  when  located  in 
civilian  population  centers.  US  officials  and  other  experts, 
including  Mr.  Robert  H.  Kupperman,  Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  generally  believe  that 
American  society  would  reject  such  a  policy  if  actually 
initiated. 

Even  if  our  national  conscience  would  allow  such  a  policy,  the 

preponderance  of  evidence  suggests  that  pre-emptive  and 

retaliatory  strikes  and  assassinations  do  Ir'ttle  to  prevent  or 

reduce  terrorism.  The  Israeli's  have  had  such  a  strategy  for 

years.  Even  precise  surgical  Entebbe-type  operations  have  not 
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ended  acts  of  terrorism  against  Israel.  If  anything,  the 

Israeli  policy  may  have  intensified  Palestinian  resolve  to 

continue  the  fight.  Certainly,  at  the  least,  Israel  has  suffered 
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diplomatic,  economic,  and  even  possibly  a  moral  loss.*" 

Finally,  despite  Secretary  of  State  Schultz's  desire  to  avoid  "a 
cycle  of  escalating  violence  beyond  our  control,"  many 


authorities  believe  this  would  be  the  actual  result  of  US 


initiated  strikes.  The  outcome  could  easily  be  an  escalation  of 

terrorist  incidents  in  this  country,  accompanied  by  subsequent 
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countermeasures  that  threaten  our  civil  liberties.  As  a 

minimum.,  such  a  policy  would  certainly  jeopardize  important 
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global  ties  with  nations  vital  to  our  national  interest,  such 
as  Saudia  Arabia. 

Since  the  odds  are  against  our  actually  striking  suspected 
terrorists  before  or  after  an  attack,  the  constant  reiteration  of 
such  a  reactive  policy  merely  draws  attention  away  from  the  real 
solution  and  creates  false  hope  that  a  quick  and  easy  fix  to  the 
terrorist  problem  is  feasible. 

SECURITY  FORESIGHT:  A  RATIONAL  DEFENSE  AGAINST  TERRORISM 

Rather  than  accepting  a  static  defense  based  on  after-the-attack 
retaliatory  action,  we  must  develop  a  long-term,  well-planned, 
concerted  proactive  defense.  This  effort  must  rely  on  the 
practice  of  SECURITY  FORESIGHT  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  our 
people,  aircraft,  and  facilities.  This  concept  requires  educa¬ 
tion  and  awareness  training,  positive  security  decisions  during 
all  types  of  planning,  the  development  and  use  of  sound  proce¬ 
dures  and  effective  physical  security  aids,  and  the  presence  of  a 
fully  equipped  and  well-trtiined  security  police  force. 


SECURITY  FORESIGHT  begins  with  a  population  that  is  fully  aware 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  terrorist  threat,  the  precautions  to  be 


taken  for  self-protection,  and  the  application  of  proven  methods 

for  the  protection  of  our  aircraft  and  facilities.  A  trained  and 

aware  population  is  the  single  most  cost  effective  aspect  of  the 

Air  Force's  total  defensive  effort.  Unfortunately,  we  have 

failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact.  As  noted  in  the  USAF 

Antiterrorism  Task  Group  Final  Peport,  there  are  several 

serious  shortfalls  in  our  training  program.  Antiterrorism 

training  has  not  been  institutionalized  across  the  Air  Force. 

Professional  military  education  courses  do  not  adequately  address 

combating  terrorism ^  Aircrew  members  are  not  exposed  to  the 

mission-unique  vulnerability  they  face.  Senior  Commanders, 

decision  makers,  and  security  planners  do  not  always  attend  the 

USAF  Special  Operations  School's  Dynamics  of  International 

Terrorism  conrse  or  the  AFOSI  Senior  Officer  Security  Seminar. 

These  deficiencies  must  be  corrected  without  delay,  since  only  a 

trained  and  aware  population  can  produce  security  planners, 

decision  makers,  and  commanders  capable  of  form,\:lating  effective 
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security  plans. 

Next,  SECIIPITY  FORESIGHT  requires  a  conscious  security  decision 
be  made  during  the  early  stages  of  mission  planning,  installation 
construction  and  remodeling  design,  and  weapons  systems  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Considerations  for  the  defense  of  Air  Force  assets  from 
terrorist  attack  must  permeate  every  formal  planning  level,  at 
Air  Force,  Major  Air  Command,  and  Wing.  Terrorism  annexes  should 
be  developed  in  all  supporting  plans.  Each  installation  resource 
protection  plan  should  include  measures  to  assess  the  local 


threat,  determine  vulnerabilities,  and  plan  necessary  measures  to 
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limit  the  impact  of  terrorism  on  mission  accomplishment. 

Public  affairs  and  medical  planners  m.ust  be  consulted  in  the 

earliest  stages  to  insure  a  coordinated  and  meaningful  response 
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should  an  attack  occur. 

Specific  location  and  time  dependent  mission  directives  must  also 
consider  the  terrorist  threat.  Decisions,  based  on  accurate 
intelligence  estimates,  have  to  be  made  to  insure  the  security  of 
crews,  ground  support  personnel,  and  aircraft.  Security 
considerations,  such  as  where  to  billet  personnel,  arming  of 
aircrews  and  ground  support  personnel,  and  the  deployment  of 
security  police  forces,  must  be  brought  into  the  decision  loop. 
These  decisions  are  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  mission 
planning  cycle,  rather  than  after  the  aircraft  arrive. 

Plans  for  installation  construction  and  remodeling  must  also 

address  security  early  in  the  design  process.  For  example,  we 

can  no  longer  afford  to  haphazardly  site  vital  facilities  close 

to  base  perimeters,  thereby  increasing  their  vulnerability. 

Designs  that  allow  easy  and  uncontrolled  access  to  building 
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interiors  must  be  avoided. 

Weapons  system  accuisition  schemes  must  also  provide  details  of 
the  security  required  once  the  system  becomes  operational.  This 
is  essential  for  long  range  sizing  of  security  forces  to  insure 
that  the  limited  resources  available  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 


extent  possible."  In  the  early  stages  of  systems  development, 
electronic  sensors  and  other  automated  devises  can  be  included  to 
reduce  or  assist  security  forces.  After  operational  deployment, 
such  security  enhancements  become  nearly  cost  prohibitive. 

The  third  aspect  of  SECURITY  FOPESIGHT  is  the  implementation  of 

sound  procedures  and  the  use  of  effective  physical  security  aids 

to  provide  the  commander  a  flexible  response  to  changing  threats. 

It  is  essential  that  these  procedures  and  physical  sectirity  aids 

be  tai?.ored  to  meet  local  conditions  and  threats  rather  than  be 

arbitrarily  mandated  from  higher  headguarters .  Further,  they 

must  have  day-to-day  utility  and  sustainability.  They  cannot 

impair  our  ability  to  accomplish  our  mission.  Wider  use  of 

electronic  explosive  detectors  and  intrusion  alarms  are  necessary 
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to  provide  greater  security  against  the  terrorist  threat.  A 
side  benefit,  of  course,  is  the  increased  availability  of 
security  forces,  relieved  from  detection  dtity,  as  response 
forces.  We  must  be  cautious,  however,  not  to  adopt  a  siege 
mentality,  isolated  behind  gates,  chain-link  fences  and  concrete 
barricades.  If  we  do,  we  may  be  safe  but  we  will  have  forfeited 
the  battle. 

Finally,  SECURITY  FORES  JGHT  requires  fully  eciuipped  and  well 
trained  security  police  forces  to  respond  to  actual  terrorist 
incidents.  Trained  hostaeje  negotiators  and  special  tactics  tr:pms 
are  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  hostage  situations,  aircraft 
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hijackings,  etc.  Trained  bodyguards  and  vehicle  drivers  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  high  risk  personnel. 


POLICY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

As  Mr.  Brian  M.  Jenkins  has  pointed  out,  "There  is  a  basic 
ossynunetry  in  defending  against  terrorist  attacks.  Terrorists 
can  attack  anything,  anywhere,  and  at  any  time;.  Governments 
cannot  protect  everything,  everywhere,  all  of  the  time.  It  is  a 
virtual  certainty  that  terrorists  will  cittack  whatever  is  least 
defended.  And  it  is  a  certainty  that  there  always  will  be 
something  that  is  vulnerable."  SECURITY  FOPFSTGHT,  more  than 
retaliation  and  retribution,  can  significantly  reduce  that 
vulnerability  and  thereby  protect  Air  Force  assets. 

Simple  precautions  and  sound  procedures  would  have  prevented  the 
Beirut  tragedies,  but  as  Robert  H.  Kupperman  contends,  "We're  not 
doing  steady  planning.  ..  .We '  re  reacting.  ..  .V/e '  re  not  doing  our 
job."^*^  It's  time  we  stopped  dreaming  about  combat  solutions  for 
a  seciirity  problem.  They  have  not  worked  for  the  Israelis  and 
they  won't  v;ork  for  us.  It's  time  vp  started  doing  our  job  \.'ith 
solid  down  to  earth  security  planning,  practice,  and  action. 
SECURITY  FORESIGHT  gives  us  that  ability. 
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LOW- INTENSITY  CONFLICT;  THE  TERRORIST  DIMENSION 

by 

James  Berry  Motley 

"Fighting  terrorism  will  not  be  a 
clean  or  pleasant  contest  but  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  play  it."^ 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
October  25,  1984 

INTRODUCTION 

Terrorism  is  warfare  "without  territory,  waged  without 
armies  as  we  know  them.  It  is  warfare  that  is  not 
territorially  limited... It  is  warfare  without  neutrals,  and 
with  few  or  no. .. innocent  bystanders. "2  Though  practiced  for 
centuries,  terrorism  has  only  recently  become  a  substantial 
force  in  contemporary  international  politics.  No  longer  an 
abstract  concept,  terrorism  is  now  a  major  U.S.  national 
security  concern.  Recently  described  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  as  "warfare  on  the  cheap,"  terrorism  "permits 
small  countries  to  attack  U.S.  interests  in  a  manner  which,  if 
done  openly,  would  constitute  acts  of  war  and  justify  a  direct 
U.S.  military  response. "2 

From  a  U.S.  perspective,  contemporary  terrorism,  viewed 
as  a  form  of  warfare,  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  —  one 
which  has  received  little  doctrinal  categorization  or 
interpretation.  Used  as  an  instrument  of  war,  terrorist  acts 
conducted  against  the  United  States  present  formidable 


challenges.  If,  in  fact,  terrorism  is  warfare  on  the  cheap, 
U.S.  policymakers,  civilian  and  military  alike,  should 
remember  that  military  operations  must  be  directed  towards  a 
clearly  defined,  decisive,  and  attainable  objective.  The 
strategic  military  objective  of  a  nation  at  war  must  be  to 
apply  whatever  degree  of  force  is  necessary  to  allow 
attainment  of  the  political  aim  for  which  the  war  is  being 
fought.  But  not  until  the  political  purpose  has  been 
determined  and  defined  by  the  President  and  Congress,  however, 
can  strategic  and  tactical  objectives  be  clearly  identified 
and  developed.  The  strategic  objectives,  once  developed,  must 
constantly  be  subjected  to  rigorous  analysis  and  review  to 
insure  that  they  continue  to  reflect  accurately  not  only  the 
ultimate  political  end  desired,  but  also  any  political 
constraints  imposed  on  the  application  of  military  force. ^ 
Terrorists  confronting  the  United  States  will  never  possess 
military  superiority  over  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  but  they  do 
not  have  to  possess  it.  Their  strategy  is  one  of  limited 
aims,  directed  toward  weakening  and  undermining  the  basic 
interests  and  values  of  the  United  States  by  inflicting 
superficial  rather  than  mortal  wounds. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  NATURE  OF  TERRORISM 

Terrorism  is  a  cheap  method  of  conflict  req  .  ng  neither 
a  high  degree  of  sophistication  nor  extensive  training.  It  is 
a  low-cost  strategy  which  above  all  else  is  a  political  act 
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designed  not  necessarily  to  destroy  the  enemy  but  to 
demoralize  him  or  to  force  him  to  overreact. 

The  October  1983  attack  on  the  U.S.  Marine  barracks  in 
Beirut  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  terrorists  seek  to  alter 
the  political  stance  of  an  adversary.  They  were  under  no 
illusions  regarding  the  U.S.  ability  to  absorb  such  a  military 
setback.  Their  intent  —  which  was  successful  —  was  to  make 
the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  politically  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States. 

Terrorists  have  become  experts  at  exploiting  the  media  to 
publicize  their  cause  and  to  spread  the  effect  of  their 
terror.  In  years  past,  terrorism  tended  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  early  stages  of  any  conflict,  and  as  the  conflict 
expanded  acts  of  terrorism  diminished  substantially.  Today, 
however,  terrorist  warfare  has  become  an  effective  form  of 
combat  for  many  participants  who  see  little  need  to  escalate 
the  fighting  to  more  conventional  military  stages. 

Accordingly,  it  has  become  the  prevalent  means  of  armed 
conflict.  In  terms  of  severity,  it  falls  within  the  range  of 
military  operations  conducted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict 
spectrum  commonly  referred  to  as  low-intensity  conflict 
(LIC).^  Though  direct  Soviet-Amer ican  military  clashes  would 
be  unlikely  to  fall  into  the  category  of  LIC,  the  Soviets  and 
their  proxies  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  expand  their 
"risk  minimizing"^  strategy  by  maintaining  their  involvement 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Third  World  countries  and 
supporting  efforts  to  overthrow  legitimate  governments. 


In  the  past,  much  of  the  U.S.  military's  strategy, 
doctrine  and  force  structure  was  based  on  a  traditional  model 
of  potential  conflict  which  portrayed  the  different  types  of 
conflict  as  discrete,  incremental  phases  set  along  a  continuum 
of  probability  and  risk  (figure  1).^ 


FIGURE  1 

INCREMENTAL  PHASES  MODEL  OP  POTENTIAL  CONFLICT 
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Modern  conflict,  real  or  potential,  is  decidedly  more 
complex.  Thus,  a  different,  more  realistic  and  potentially 
more  useful  way  of  looking  at  the  spectrum  of  conflict 
involves  envisioning  multiple  types  of  warfare  occurring 
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simultaneously  or  in  a  complementary  fashion  across  the 
continuum  of  conflict  and  intensity  (Figure  2).  There  are 
three  major  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  this  model. 
First,  the  United  States  must  maintain  the  capability  to  deter 
strategic  nuclear  war.  Second,  the  risks  are  great  that 
conventional  war  could  quickly  escalate  to  nuclear  war.  Thus, 
the  probability  of  deliberate  conventional  conflict  occurring 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  low, 
primarily  because  it  would  prove  very  costly.  Third,  and  a 
major  premise  of  this  study,  the  Services  must  focus  renewed 
attention  on  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  model  by  refining 
its  military  strategy,  doctrine  and  force  structure  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  terrorism,  unconventional  warfare  and 
other  forms  of  low-intensity  conflict. 


FIGURE  2 


MULTIPLE,  SIMULTANEOUSLY,  COMPLEMENTARY 
MODEL  OF  POTENTIAL  CONFLICT 


As  the  need  to  inject  into  conflict  situations  small, 
strategically-responsi ve ,  and  flexible  U.S.  military  units, 
organized  to  respond  to  a  broader  spectrum  of  combat 
operations  becomes  paramount,  in  order  to  meet  the  political 
and  military  goals  of  a  LIC  environment,  the  utility  of  a 
large  army,  navy  and  air  force  will  become  increasingly 
questioned.  Thus,  give  the  constraints  of  money,  manpower  and 
the  availability  of  sufficient  airlift  and  sealift,  U.S. 
military  planners  will  be  forced  to  focus  more  intently  on 


"force  integration,"®  i.e.,  putting  trained  people  and 
equipment,  together  with  requisite  support,  into  new  unit 
structures  throughout  active  and  reserve  military 
organizations. 

A  discussion  of  the  so-called  "force-strategy  mismatch" 
debate,  that  is,  the  allegation  that  the  Pentagon  is  building 
a  force  for  one  type  of  war  when  another  type  is  more  likely, 
or  that  it  is  attempting  to  prepare  for  so  many  contingencies 
at  once  that  it  never  will  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  most 
likely  of  those,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  However, 
the  issue  is  an  essential  factor  that  the  Services  must 
consider  in  preparing  for  their  LIC  mission,  especially  with 
regard  to  antiterror ist  operations.  To  date,  U.S.  military 
forces  have  been  designed  and  structured  primarily  to  engage 
in  mid-to-high-intensity  conflicts,  which  pose  the  greatest 
danger  to  U.S.  national  interests.  But  with  the  complexity 
and  diversity  that  terrorist  warfare  poses,  U.S.  military 
forces  will  have  to  take  on  a  somewhat  different  character,  to 
include  greater  balance  and  flexibility.  Furthermore, 
realization  of  an  improved  power-projection  capability  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  combined  with  its  willingness  to  use  surrogates 
to  achieve  it  global  aims,  also  raises  the  possibility  tiiat 
the  United  States  will  have  to  commit  forces  to  Eight  in 
non-NATO  areas.  This  prospect  is  further  heightened  by  the 
existence  of  widespread  instability  and  conflict  in  Third 
World  areas  that  contain  the  preponderance  of  the  world's 
energy  and  strategic  mineral  resources.  It  is  strategic 


reality  that  forces  possessing  great  flexibility  will  be 
required  to  respond  to  these  kinds  of  crises  in  order  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  resolve,  to  protect  vital  interests,  or  to 
prevent  the  escalation  of  minor  crises  and  LIC  into  superpower 
confrontations. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  TERRORIST  WARFARE;  PROBLEMS  AND  CHALLENGES 
FOR  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 

Terrorist  warfare  invariably  is  waged  with  extrane 
ruthlessness  and  cruelty  and  is  clandestinely  organized  and 
undeclared.  Moreover,  it  is  inherently  random,  arbitrary  and 
indiscriminate  in  its  effects  on  the  innocent.  Unlike 
conventional  soldiers  who  seek  self-preservation  in  battle  and 
whose  survival  is  essential  to  success,  the  terrorist  often 
achieves  his  purpose  most  effectively  through  his  willingness 
to  give  up  his  life  in  the  commission  of  his  act.  Terrorism 
differs  from  traditional  warfare,  which  is  most  often 
institutionalized  violence  perpetrated  by  state  upon  state  and 
therefore  carries  a  badge  of  legitimacy.  Terrorism  is 
non-state  violence  and  is  regarded  as  illegitimate  violence. 
This  distinction  can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  legal  system 
inasmuch  as  U.S.  statutes  do  not  identify  terrorism  as  either 
a  crime  or  an  act  of  war.  Rather,  acts  of  terrorism  are 
punished  under  existing  statutes  dealing  with  murder,  arson, 
bombings,  extortion,  air  piracy,  etc.^ 

Terrorist  warfare  arouses  more  intense  emotion  and 
bitterness  than  conventional  forms  of  war.  This  is  due,  in 
oart,  to:  (1)  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  casualties 


are  civilians,  often  women  and  children;  and  (2)  there  are  no 
applicable  laws  of  war.  Nonetheless,  terrorism  has  proved 
itself  an  effective  means  of  securing  certain  tactical 
objectives.  For  example,  as  a  form  of  propaganda,  it  can 
capture  enormous  publicity  for  a  cause;  as  an  extremely 
powerful  blackmail  weapon,  terrorist  operations  can  be  used  to 
obtain  ransom  payments,  the  release  of  jailed  terrorists,  and 
other  concessions  from  the  authorities.  A  less  obvious 
tactical  benefit  of  terrorism  is  that  it  can  be  a  means  of 
inspiring  and  mobilizing  sympathizers  and  of  encouraging 
emulation  of  terrorist  acts.^O 

Although  unimpressive  in  firepower,  terrorism  provides  a 
low-cost,  low-risk  means  of  conducting  armed  conflict. 

However,  current  U.S.  military  doctrine  does  not  stress  an 
understanding  of  terrorism  as  a  method  of  LIC.  (Neither  the 
term  "terror"  or  "terrorism"  is  listed  in  the  1984  version  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and 
Associated  Terms,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  1.) 

Rather,  it  deals  with  terrorism  in  a  conventional  setting 
where  the  measurement  of  combat  power  is  in  terms  of  troops, 
aircraft  and  ships.  The  point  being,  U.S.  military  doctrine 
assumes  comparable  conduct  by  the  enemy.  Unfortunately, 
terrorists  do  not  adhere  to  the  traditional  means  of 
conventional  warfare. 

The  tactics  of  terrorism  fit  well  into  the  emerging 


geopolitical  context  confronting  the  United  States  in  the 
remaining  years  of  the  20th  century.  The  need  for  raw 


materials,  basing  rights  and  international  political 
cooperation  has  made  the  United  States  dependent  on  others, 
thus  increasing  its  vulnerability.  Even  though  the  "old 
truths"  of  the  NATO  Alliance  are  still  valid  -  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  threat;  a  collective  response  to  that  threat  is 
needed;  and  nuclear  forces  remain  the  ultimate  pillar  of  the 
NATO  deterrent  -  NATO  is  eroding  politically  and  militarily 
with  dissension  in  the  Alliance  over  a  number  of  issues,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  consensus  on  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  military  deterrence  of  the  perceived  Soviet  threat. H 

Whether  employed  by  subnational  groups  or  by  nation 
states,  terrorism  has  become  a  strategic  tactic.  Terrorists 
have  introduced  a  new  breed  of  violence  in  terms  of 
victimization,  threat  and  U.S.  response.  In  the  future,  they 
are  likely  to  take  greater  operational  risks,  thus  challenging 
all  segments  of  the  U.S.  society.  Accordingly,  U.S.  political 
and  military  leadership  must  strengthen  their  awareness  of  the 
growing  dangers  of  terrorism  and  must  begin  to  jointly  develop 
strategies  and  capabilities  to  deal  with  this  menace. 

Although  there  are  no  simplistic  solutions  to  the  battle 
against  terrorism,  the  U.S.  military  must  continue  to  prepare 
to  cope  with  this  form  of  warfare  This  preparation  will 
compete  with  other  Service  priorities  and  programs  for 
scarce  resource  allocationl-2  and  will  require  appropriate 
strategy,  doctrine,  equipment  and  training  to  deal  with  the 
gross  manifestations  of  terrorism.  As  a  form  of  LIC, 
terrorism  requires  serious  consideration  by  the  military 


planner  regarding  the  proper  role  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in 
responding  to  terrorist  warfare.  Currently,  DoD  is  equipped 
to  handle  only  a  narrow  band  of  terrorist  situations. 

Following  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  terrorist 
operations  will  assume  minimal  significance  in  the  overall 
battle  plan.  The  U.S.  military's  problems^3  in  dealing  with 
terrorism  arise  during  peacetime  or  during  the  gray  period 
between  pre-crisis  and  crisis  when  demoralizing  and 
destabilizing  acts  of  terror  occur.  The  nature  of  terrorist 
warfare,  as  is  the  case  in  most  forms  of  unconventional 
warfare,  is  frustrating  to  those  with  an  American  cultural 
background. xn  the  past,  wars  that  the  United  States  fought 
had  been  undertaken  for  territorial  or  political  goals  which 
were  inseparable  from  disruption  of  the  opponent's  internal 
power  structure  and  which  were  waged  according  to 
Clausewitzian  theory  as  refined  into  U.S.  military  doctrine. 

In  coping  with  terrorist  warfare,  a  major  lesson  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict^^  that  will  undoubtedly  remain  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  U.S.  policymakers  for  years  to  come  is  that  the 
American  public  is  unwilling,  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time, 
to  sacrifice  the  blood  of  its  men  and  women  in  pursuit  of 
goals  that  are  unclear  or  which  lack  widely-accepted  consensus 
In  order  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  for  foreign 
policy  goals,  Americans  require  from  their  national  leaders  a 
detailed  understanding  of  the  threat,  the  articulation  of 
well-defined  objectives  and  how  such  objectives  will  be 


executed. 


The  military  approach  to  countering  terrorism  effectively 
involves  the  waging  of  two  kinds  of  war:  (1)  a  political  and 
psychological  war  to  secure  the  popular  consent  and  support 
that  must  be  the  basis  of  any  effective  modern  democratic 
government,  and  (2)  an  offensive  military  war  to  destroy, 
disrupt,  contain  and  reduce  terrorist  organizations.  For  U.S. 
policymakers  to  be  able  to  purse  such  an  approach  entails 
major  problems. However,  based  on  the  concerns  being 
expressed  by  high-ranking  U.S.  officials,  the  patterns  of 
international  terrorist  incidents  (Figure  3)  and  recent 
events,  antiterrorist  operations  will  assume  a  more  integral 
role  in  U.S.  national  security  planning,  policies  and  programs 
However,  if  terrorism  is  to  be  treated  as  a  form  of  warfare, 
there  is  a  critical  distinction  that  must  be  made  regarding 
antiterrorist  and  counterterrorist  operations.  Antiterrorist 
operations  denote  an  offensive  strategy  employing  a  range  of 
options  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  terrorist  acts. 
Conversely,  counterterrorist  operations  are  retaliatory 
measures,  primarily  involving  the  use  of  force  after  the  fact 
and,  thus,  are  more  accurately  termed  a  reactive  strategy. 
Though  the  current  U.S.  program  is  described  as  anti  terrorist , 
in  reality  it  is  counterterrorist  and  makes  no  allowance  for 
decisive  preventive  offensive  action.  (Although  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  138  provides  the  framework  for 
offensive  action  against  terrorist  groups  and  Secretary  Shultz 
has  pushed  for  U.S.  military  retaliation,  indications  are  that 
such  action  has  been  deemed  impractical ^ ^ 


SUMMARY 


Given  the  totality  of  missions  presently  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Armed  Services  —  to  maintain  the  capability  to  deter 
strategic  nuclear  war,  to  engage  in  conventional  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  react  to  a  multitude  of  low-intensity 
conflict,  ranging  from  antiterrorist  operations  to  fighting 
more  conventional  wars  —  the  U.S.  military  planner  is 
presented  with  challenges  more  diverse  in  scope  than  those  of 
the  early  post-Vietnam  years.  Until  recently,  U.S.  military 
forces  have  been  designed  and  structured  primarily  to  engage 
in  mid-  to  high-intensity  conflicts  which  pose  the  greatest 
danger  to  U.S.  national  interests.  With  the  complexity  and 
diversity  of  the  threat  to  which  these  forces  now  must  be 
capable  of  responding,  U.S.  military  forces  require  greater 
balance  and  flexibility  and  must  be  easily  tailored  to  meet 
specific  needs,  since  multiple  types  of  conflict  can  and  may 
occur  at  any  level  of  intensity.  Anti terrorist  operations,  in 
all  probability,  will  assume  an  increasing  role  in  U.S. 
military  strategy 

Modern  conflict,  real  or  potential,  is  a  serious  and 
complex  business.  Thus,  one  might  ask:  Is  the  U.S.  national 
security  community  truly  attuned  to  the  changing  spectrum  of 
warfare  that  it  is  likely  to  experience  during  the  remainder 
of  the  20th  century,  or  does  the  traditional  preoccupation 
with  conventional  warfare  (World  War  II  fought  with  advanced 
weapon  systems)  still  prevail?  For  many  years,  Europe  has 
been  the  central  focus  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  while  a 


radical  change  in  this  orientation  seems  unlikely/  a  certain 
deemphasis  seems  both  inevitable  and  not  entirely  undesirable. 
Armed  conflict  in  Europe  seems  less  likely  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world  —  a  situation  that  is  not  expected  to 
change  in  the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  threats  to  U.S. 
interests  at  the  lower  levels  of  conflict  have  assumed  greater 
importance.  During  the  past  two  decades,  with  regard  to  both 
internal  wars  and  conflict  between  nations,  tensions  in  the 
Third  World  have  been  on  the  rise.  From  1945-1977,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  56  conflicts  involving  a  significant  part  of  at 
least  one  state;  in  1983,  some  40  to  45  nations  were  at  war  in 
one  form  or  another.^®  In  short,  it  is  likely  that  the  United 
States  will  become  increasingly  preoccupied  with  LIC  and, 
specifically,  terrorist  warfare.  By  necessity,  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  direct  some  of  its  attention  away 
from  Europe. 

The  performance  of  the  U.S. military  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  led  some  to  question  the  Services'  overall 
readiness  and  their  ability  to  defeat  an  enemy  in  the  event  of 
war.  Critics  of  the  U.S.  military  have  claimed  that  the 
Pentagon  cannot  devise  successful  military  policies  —  Korea, 
Vietnam,  the  aborted  Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission,  and  the 
Beirut  tragedy  are  cited  as  examples  of  U.S.  postwar  military 
malaise.  Even  the  recent  Grenada  operation  has  received  its 
share  of  criticism.^® 

Antiterrorist  missions  are  only  one  of  many  missions  that 
U.S.  forces  must  be  prepared  to  accomplish  within  the  LIC 


environment.  However,  they  appear  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
form  of  warfare  that  the  United  States  will  confront  over  the 
next  decade.  In  attempting  to  cope  with  such  violence, 
military  planning  may  lack  the  detailed  intelligence  normally 
associated  with  military  operations,  but  certainly  the  urgency 
of  the  mission  will  require  the  availability  of  well-trained 
military  units  which  are  prepared  for  rapid  deployment  and 
capable  of  carrying  out  tactics  that  emphasize  surgical 
precision.  The  maintenance  of  such  operational  readiness  will 
require  appropriate  resource  allocation  from  all  Services, 
strong  leadership,  joint  exercises,  and  the  best  equipment 
available.  Furthermore,  the  implementation  of  anti terrorist 
missions  will  pose  a  severe  test  to  joint  command,  control  and 
communication  functions. 

CONCLUSION 

There  can  be  little  question  that  terrorism  presents  many 
extraordinary  challenges  for  the  United  States  and  that  the 
military,  as  the  ultimate  enforcer  of  U.S.  interests,  will 
play  an  increasing  larger  role  in  combatting  this  phenomenon. 
At  this  stage,  there  are  more  questions  than  answers  as  to  how 
best  to  combat  terrorism.  Unfortunately,  terrorism  is  a 
phenomenon  for  which  there  is  neither  a  consensus  nor  a  common 
language.  It  flourishes  in  various  forms  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times  as  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  factors.  What  terrorists  will  do  next;  when,  where  and  how 


they  will  strike  is  an  uncertainty.  But  reality  is  that  there 
will  be  new  victims  and  new  attacks. 


In  sum,  difficult  and  demanding  decisions  lie  ahead  in 
the  war  against  terrorism.  They  will  have  to  be  made  without 
vacillating  or  apology,  because  war  is  death  and  destruction 
—  characteristics  which  the  American  public  has  come  to 
associate  with  contemporary  terrorism.  Terrorist  warfare  may 
well  prove  to  be  bloody  and  costly.  Certainly,  there  will  be 


no  easy  victories.  As  the  United  States  has  learned  through 
bitter  first-hand  experience,  war  is  a  serious  business. 20 
Successful  pursuit  of  it  requires  definite  and 
well-articulated  objectives,  strong  political  commitment  and 
national  resolve,  the  courage  of  conviction  in  making 
difficult  decisions,  imagination,  detailed  planning,  timely 
and  effective  implementation  of  a  well-thought-out  strategy 


and  military  men  and  women  prepared  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  their  lives. 
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AIRPOWER,  SUPERPOWER  AND  LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 

INTRODUCTION 

Recent  media  reporting  on  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF) 
focused  attention  on  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (LIC),  but  it  did 
little  to  clarify  the  definition,  roles,  or  limits  of  such  a  con¬ 
flict  other  than  to  identify  them  as  "dirty,  little  wars " . 3 » 6 , 7 , 8 
This  attention  has  begun  to  raise  consciousness  about  the  problem 
but  it  has  not  analyzed  many  of  the  basic  power  struggle  issues 
involved.  One  could  argue  that  political  and  military  leaders  in 
the  United  States  have  never  truly  understood  the  implications  of 
superpower,  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  with  us  for  only  forty 
years.  At  the  same  time  military,  political,  and  other  leaders 
have  not  demonstrated  a  clear  understanding  of  low  intensity 
conflict,  force  structures  to  deal  with  it,  or  socio-politico- 
economic  and  military  concepts  of  operations  to  prosecute  it  or 
to  react  to  it.  For  that  reason  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  people  in  power  understand  the  implications  of  superpower 
relative  to  LIC  and  the  ideological  struggles  in  the  hardball 
game  of  world  politics.  It  is  equally  important  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  understand  the  role  of  airpower  in  LIC  and 
how  it  fits  into  the  superpower  puzzle.  US  comprehension  of  LIC 
phenomenon  will  become  more  important  in  the  superpower  world, 
not  less,  regardless  of  how  we  define  the  term.  For  the  purpose 
of  clarity,  this  paper  uses  operational  definitions  of  superpower 
low  intensity  conflict,  and  airpower. 


Operational  Definitions; 

Superpower  is  confined  to  two  nations,  the  USA  and  the  USSR. 
(The  People's  Republic  of  China  could  become  a  superpower  by  the 
end  of  this  century  if  it  takes  the  lead  in  the  Third  World  and 
if  its  economic  and  military  power  continue  to  grow  at  current 
rates,  which  may  increase  with  the  inclusion  of  Hong  Kong  capital¬ 
ist  expertise  in  1997).  The  Manhattan  Project  ushered  atomic 
power  into  human  history  and  with  it  came  the  research  and  develop 
ment,  logistics,  strategy,  and  tactics  to  employ  it  on  a  global 
scale.  After  years  of  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  power,  the  US 
and  USSR  reached  a  nuclear  level  that  could  destroy  not  only  each 
other's  assault  forces  and  the  means  of  economic  production,  but 
the  entire  society  and  possibly  Earth  itself.  This  is  superpower. 
Low-intensity  conflict  will  be  explored  in  depth,  but  for  the 
introduction  here  is  a  simple  operational  definition:  conflict 
including  terrorism  and  counterterrorism,  involving  either  un¬ 
conventional  or  limited  conventional  assets  in  pursuit  of  specific 
political,  and  military  objectives.  This  definition  is  inten¬ 
tionally  general,  and  it  does  not  restrict  superpowers  from 
playing  roles  with  their  own  forces.  It  assumes  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  forces  in  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
military  spheres.  It  supports  Clausewitz's  idea  that  military 
might  is  an  extension  of  political  power. Airpower  is  what 
professional  military  education  says  it  is:  exploiting  air/space 
to  take  advantage  of  electro-optico-mechanical  media  for  military 


purposes . 


Recent  History; 

Many  believe  that  low  intensity  clashes  are  a  trend  of  the 
present  that  mark  the  wave  of  the  future.  LIC  is  definitely  a 
factor  in  today's  balance  of  power  equation,  because  it  is  the 
form  of  military  clash  most  likely  to  occur. The  super¬ 
powers  now  coexist  in  a  nuclear  balance  of  terror  which  has 
balanced  power  for  forty  years.  Rather  than  engage  one  another 
directly  in  pursuit  of  competing  politico-economic  goals,  each 
side  looks  after  its  vital  and  ideological  interests  by  supporting 
overtly  or  covertly,  LIC  in  the  Third  World.  While  the  USSR 
openly  supports  wars  of  national  liberation,  the  US  never  estab¬ 
lished  a  clear  position  to  confront  LIC.  The  USSR  exploits  this 
lack  of  US  doctrine  and  strategy .2/ 33 

When  political  strategies  fail  and  economic  or  social  tactics 
are  insufficient,  direct  military  action  often  results  as  it  did 
in  Afghanistan,  Grenada,  Angola,  Viet  Nam,  and  the  Falklands. 

The  level  and  nature  of  overt  and  covert  aid  reflects  the  rela¬ 
tive  level  of  importance  to  the  superpower  involved.  Airpower  is 
a  barometer  of  concern  because  it  indicates  higher  levels  of 
importance  shown  by  greater  commitment  and  risk  of  high-value 
military  assets.  Recently,  airpower  was  the  principal  issue  in 
Central  America  when  the  USSR  continued  its  Nicaraguan  svipport 
with  Mi24  Hind  helicopter  gunships  and  attempted  to  further  im¬ 
prove  Nicaragua's  airpower  with  the  supposed  delivery  of  MIG  21 
Fishbed  supersonic  fighters.  On  election  day  the  US  observed 
closely  as  the  ship  carrying  MIG  size  crates  docked  in  Corinto 


harbcr.  If  the  Soviets  were  testing  the  response  of  the  re¬ 
elected  US  President,  they  received  a  quick,  clear  answer  to 


their  continued  probing  in  the  Western  hemisphere . Just  as 
John  Kennedy  had  invoked  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  sent  Soviet 
missiles  home  twenty-two  years  earlier.  President  Reagan  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviets  or  his  own  Department  of  Defense 
about  power  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 


*30. 

DELETED  BY  SECURITY  AND  POLICY  REVIEW. 


The  Big  Four  Spheres ; 

Israel  is  not  a  superpower,  but  it  is  a  well-developed  power. 
The  point  is  that  there  are  levels  of  power  just  as  there  are 
levels  of  conflict;  both  are  relative  phenomena.  Israel  battles 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  on  the  battlefield  as 
warriors  and  in  the  cities  as  terrorists.  Anyone  can  set  off  a 
bomb  in  a  bus,  but  only  superpowers  can  methodically  bomb  every 
bus  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  the  same  timi«.  only  developed 


powers  are  sophisticated  enough  to  exploit  airpower,  because  it 
requires  an  established  economic  base  and  socio-political  order 
to  sustain  high  technology  and  specialization.  Israel  is  a  small 
country  with  much  education  and  great  power.  To  a  small  country 
like  Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador,  maintaining  night  vision  infrared 
devices  or  computers  is  not  possible  without  extraordinary  sup¬ 
port.  Airpower  demands  a  broad  educational  base.  Attempts  to 
develop  a  technological  base  in  a  small  society  can  have  immedi¬ 
ate,  significant,  social,  economic,  and  political  impacts.  Such 
an  attempt  by  a  subnational  group  like  the  PLO  or  by  a  supra¬ 
national  group  like  the  Shi'ite  Moslems  requires  intense,  desper¬ 
ate  motivation  that  can  quickly  become  uncontrolled  and  have 
ramifications  to  whatever  socio-politico-economic  base  fostered 
it. 8. 19 

In  any  conflict  military  power  can  never  ultimately  substi¬ 
tute  for  social,  economic,  and  political  stability,  the  best 
measures  of  a  civilized  society.  In  Grenada,  airpower  delivered 
a  strike  force  to  rescue  Americans  from  a  potential  hostage  drama 
History  will  judge  Grenada,  for  example,  not  on  the  short-term 
military  victory  there,  but  on  the  success  of  the  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  order  created  there.  Power  applied  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  failures  in  other  spheres  is  the  basis  of  conflict  in  the 
real  world  and  in  the  context  of  this  paper.  This  limitation 
applies  to  airpower  as  to  all  other  types  of  power. 

As  stated  earlier,  this  paper  links  all  power  including  air¬ 
power,  to  social,  political,  and  economic  events  at  every  level 


of  conflict. 


AIRPOWER 

Global  Reach; 

For  purposes  of  clarity  this  paper  used  operational  de¬ 
finitions  of  airpower,  superpower,  and  low-intensity  conflict. 
These  are  linked  through  elements  of  power  to  wider  social, 
political,  and  economic  events  at  every  level  of  conflict.  One 
could  argue  that  airpower  and  low-intensity  conflicts  are  incom¬ 
patible  because  airpower  implies  a  level  of  sophistication  beyond 
the  boundary  of  low-intensity.  While  such  may  have  been  the  case 
50  years  ago  when  France  first  used  airpower  in  the  colonializa- 
tion  of  Africa  or  when  the  US  used  airplanes  to  chase  Poncho 
Villa  across  the  plains  of  Mexico,  the  proliferation  of  airplanes 
around  the  world  makes  some  sort  of  airpower  omnipresent  in  every 
Lie  today. Superpower  mobilization  of  aircraft,  people^ 
logistics,  planning  and  operational  staffs  can  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  employ  airpower  anywhere  in  the  world  within  24  hours 
(Mayaguez,  Korean  Tree,  Afghanistan) .  In  fact,  superpower 
military  involvement  in  the  1980s  always  employs  airpower 
in  some  fashion. 


Classical  Airpower; 

Although  airpower  needs  to  be  tailored  to  accomplish  specific 


military  objectives  within  LIC,  the  usual  divisions  of  airpower 


apply;  Air  superiority,  close  air  support,  interdiction,  and 
airlift.  Before  discussing  airpower  in  LICs,  I  will  review 
briefly  the  definitions  of  airpower' s  four  categories.  Air 
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superiority  is  that  condition  where  air  force  may  be  employed 
with  impunity  in  a  defined  mission  airspace  because  threats  either 
do  not  exist  or  have  been  neutralized,  physically  or  electroni¬ 
cally.  Close  Air  Support  (CAS)  naturally  means  direct  fire,  bomb, 
or  psychological  support  to  friendly  ground  forces  engaging  an 
enemy.  Interdiction  is  the  third  element  of  airpower  and  normally 
applies  to  the  disruption  or  destruction  of  troop  movements  and 
supply  shipments  from  rear  to  forward  battle  areas.  In  the  case 
of  LICs  interdiction  with  normal  fighters  may  not  be  politically 
feasible  or  militarily  possible  depending  on  targets,  lack  of 
them,  or  ambiguous  target  environments  (cities) .  The  last  of  the 
four  major  airpower  roles,  airlift,  has  a  special  role  in  LIC. 

The  conventional  airlift  role  is  divided  into  strategic  and 
tactical  airlift.  The  strategic  role  involves  long-haul  inter¬ 
continental  missions  while  the  tactical  mission  applies  to  intra¬ 
theater  and  forward  edge  of  battle  area  support.  Air  Force  SOF 
(AFSOF)  can  be  either,  depending  on  the  scenario. 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Forces  (AFSOF) ; 

The  US  normally  employs  its  superpower  conventionally,  al¬ 
though  AFSOF  may  be  able  to  perform  all  airpower  roles.  At  the 
low-intensity  level  airlift  plays  an  accented  role  because  of  its 
high  value  carrying  out  AFSOF  missions  which  include  infiltration, 
resupply,  and  exfiltration  of  special  teams  with  force  multiplier 
roles.  The  MC-130  Combat  Talon  and  HH-53  Pave  Low  helicopters 
are  uniquely  suited  to  this  role  with  terrain-following/avoidance 
radars,  forward  looking  infrared  equipment,  electronic 
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countermeasures,  and  precise  navigation.  The  precise  firepower 
of  the  AC-130  gunship  puts  APSOF  in  the  CAS  and  interdiction 
business,  too. 

AFSOF  include  a  variety  of  missions,  but  they  are  unique 
because  they  can  employ  power  overtly  or  covertly.  It  is  in  the 
low  visibility  mode,  black  or  clandestine,  that  AFSOF  missions 
risk  public  support  and  lose  liberal  Congressional  support . 28 
Clandestine  operations  can  cross  moral  borders  quickly  in  peace¬ 
time,  and  they  are  easy  targets  for  disinformation  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  It  is  precisely  this  aspect  of  LIC  that  has  kept  it 
out  of  the  public  consciousness  and  out  of  strategic  and  tactical 
doctrine,  a  position  a  superpower  cannot  afford. 

There  are  other  areas  where  AFSOF  are  unique.  The  AC-130 
Gunship  performs  superbly  in  CAS,  interdiction,  and  airbase  or 
rear  area  point  defense.  Grenada  was  a  perfect  example  of  how 
effective  it  can  be.  There  was  absolute  air  superiority  in 
Grenada  after  the  Gunship  silenced  the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
that  gave  such  trouble  to  the  MC-130s,  C-130s,  and  helicopters  in 
the  initial  attempts  to  deliver  troops.  It  was  no  surprise  that 
the  Army  wanted  almost  exclusive  gunship  coverage  after  that 
because  of  its  pinpoint  accuracy  and  awesome  firepower  coupled  to 
its  long  loiter  time.  After  the  first  morning  of  outstanding 
successes,  the  AC-130  provided  nearly  continuous  CAS  for  the  rest 
of  the  operation.  Helicopters  provided  ship  to  shore  airlift, 
and  C-130s,  C-141s,  and  C-5s  provided  airlift  between  Grenada, 
other  islands,  and  the  USA. 


Grenada ; 


Grenada  was  one  example  of  how  SOP  airpower  can  be  applied. 

It  was  interesting  because  it  exemplified  the  ambiguities  between 
Lie  and  other  levels.  It  employed  a  very  limited  number  of  US 
troops.  It  was  low  intensity,  not  a  major  war.  As  a  result  of 
the  media  restrictions,  it  received  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
attention,  but  it  would  have  received  attention  anyway,  because 
it  directly  involved  a  superpower.  Grenada  was  also  differ¬ 
ent  in  another  way:  it  had  overwhelming  public  support,  which 
was  proven  by  the  negative  public  reaction  to  media  criticism  that 
occurred  after  the  fact.  The  conflict  was  short  lived,  did  not 
involve  many  casualties,  and  rescued  Americans,  a  clear,  un- 
controversial  objective.  It  did  not  involve  the  long  scrutiny  of 
Viet  Nam  or  tax  our  socio-economic  base.  It  emphasized  the 
strong  role  of  the  US  executive  branch  and  its  responsibility  to 
manage  foreign  policy  in  accordance  with  vital  national  interests. 
In  this  case,  military  power  rescued  Americans  and  denied  a 
strategically  located  Caribbean  Island  to  Soviet  and  Cuban  forces 
active  in  Central  America  and  Africa.  It  provided  an  example  of 
a  higher  level  of  LIC  because  it  involved  direct  US  military 
action  but  maintained  other  characteristics  of  low  intensity. 
Grenada's  future  economic  and  socio-political  health  will  depend 
further  on  the  type  of  aid  and  support  the  US  provides,  but  the 
US  met  its  short-term  military  objectives  to  rescue  US  students 
from  a  hostage  situation  and  to  remove  Cuban-Soviet  arms.^'^^ 

Grenada  also  directed  attention  to  the  considerable  levels 


of  airpower  that  can  be  involved  in  LIC.  The  US  employed  fighter- 
bombers,  AFSOF  and  airlift.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Cuban  or  Soviet  leaders  that  the  US  had  committed  a  major  power 
play.  The  level  of  airpower  guaranteed  it,  and  Cuba  made  no 
attempt  to  counter  US  air  superiority  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous 
order  from  Castro  to  the  well-armed  construction  workers  to  fight 
to  the  last  man.  The  implication  was  that  Grenada  was  vital  to 
Cuba's  national  interests,  but  Castro  never  planned  to  commit 
more  ground  or  air  forces  in  protest. 

Central  America; 

With  Grenada  as  a  backdrop,  the  USSR's  Eastern  Bloc  countries 
along  with  Cuba  followed  an  obvious  Moscow  lead  to  keep  up  pres¬ 
sure  in  other  Third  World  locations,  especially  Central  America. 
The  Central  American  situation  is  a  complicated  one  because 
Nicaragua  ostensibly  receives  aid  from  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
East  Germany  while  training  comes  from  Cuba,  not  the  USSR.^^  The 
entire  area  is  an  ideal  setting  for  LIC,  and  the  USSR  is  prepared 
to  exploit  the  national  liberation  ideology.  When  the  Sandinistas 
overthrew  Somoza,  the  US  took  a  hands  off  position  saying  it  was 
an  internal  affair  and  that  we  would  deal  with  whatever  government 
evolved.  The  USSR,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  time  returning 
Soviet-taught  Sandinista  party  members  from  training  sites  in 
Cuba  and  other  places.  Soon,  many  of  the  parties  that  had  allied 
themselves  with  the  Sandinistas  broke  away  because  of  official 
government  policies,  including  sharp  state  censorship  of  media, 
forced  conscription,  a  strictly  regulated  but  out-of-control 


economy,  and  abuse  of  power  by  the  new  elite.  The  new  government 
lost  much  of  its  legitimacy.  The  groups  now  known  as  Contras  in 
the  US  began  to  seek  a  counter  revolution,  not  to  return  Somoza, 
but  to  have  politically  free  elections  to  shape  their  national 
destiny  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  not  those  of  the 
USSR  or  the  US. 16* 22 

The  US  official  explanation  of  our  support  to  the  Contras  is 
one  of  freedom,  but  superpower  interests  go 

beyond  political  freedom  in  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  followed  the 
Soviet  model  trying  but  failing  to  control  a  drifting  economy. 

The  usual  Soviet  economic  model  to  pursue  industrialization  via 
militarization  is  failing.  By  convincing  the  people  that  a  US 
attack  of  some  sort  was  imminent,  the  Nicaraguan  government 
sacrificed  part  of  the  1984  coffee  crop  by  inducing  hysteria. 

The  government  risked  its  last  cash  crop  for  ideology  and  probably 
motivated  coffee  farmers  to  join  the  Contras.^®  The  Argentinian 
government  employed  such  tactics  during  the  Falklands  War  to 
rally  its  people  behind  illogical  government  positions.  It  also 
failed.  The  Soviets  and  their  proxy  force,  the  Cubans,  convinced 
the  Sandinistas  to  follow  the  so-called  communist  model  for 
ideological  reasons  without  offering  any  real  help  to  the  crippled 
economy .31,33 

The  Soviet  model  indicates  that  revolution  is  ripe  in  all 
Central  American  countries,  because  the  imperialist  economic  and 
military  might  of  the  US  exploited  and  threatened  them.  In  an 
attempt  to  help  out  their  frustrated  and  desperate  brothers  in 
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adjacent  countries,  the  Nicaraguans  have  now  taken  on  the  proxy 
role  of  Soviet  arms  distributor  for  the  area.  In  some  ways, 
Nicaragua  may  be  compared  to  the  store  front  for  Soviet  wares, 
while  Grenada  was  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  warehouse.  Arms, 
terrorists,  and  guerrillas  trained  by  Cubans  in  Nicaragua  are 
crossing  Nicaraguan  borders  into  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  other  countries. This  is  disturbing  to  the  US, 
because  it  upsets  socio-politico-economic  events  in  Central 
America. 

The  US  has  vital  interests  in  the  Western  hemisphere  because 
of  Caribbean  Basin  sea  lines  of  communication,  resources,  and 
political  conditions.  The  Monroe  Doctrine/Rio  Treaty  grew  more 
important  over  time  as  a  keystone  of  US  foreign  policy.  President 
Kennedy  cited  it  as  one  of  the  arguments  for  quarantining  Cuba  in 
1962  when  the  Soviets  were  testing  our  resolve  just  as  they  are 
now.  The  arrival  of  the  Bulgarian  freighter  Bakuriani,  the  first 
freighter  directly  from  a  Soviet  port,  with  alleged  MIG  crates  on 
board  happened  with  perfect  theater  timing  on  the  night  of  the  US 
Presidential  election.  The  President  made  it  very  clear  that 
Soviet  words  about  improved  relations  meant  nothing  unless  backed 
by  deeds.  No  MIGs  arrived. 

Although  there  are  no  MIGs  in  Nicaragua,  the  presence  of 
Mi24  Hind  helicopter  gunships  is  no  less  alarming.  The  US  fails 
to  see  the  extraordinary  combat  capability  these  aircraft 
possess. 24  j  personally  think  they  are  more  accurate,  versatile, 
and  combat  capable  than  MIGs  because  they  can  be  used  for  airlift. 


interdiction,  close  air  support,  and  are  capable  of  air-to-air 
missile  firing.  The  Soviet  AFSOF  rely  heavily  on  vertical  lift 
aircraft  which  they  employ  in  all  airpower  LIC  roles.  The  fact 
that  such  aircraft  are  entering  Nicaragua  shows  increased  emphasis 
by  the  USSR  to  export  revolution.  The  US  kept  up  with  the  Soviet 
power  by  insuring  that  the  El  Salvador  Air  Force  received  A-37 
fighter-bombers,  C-47s,  and  UH-1  helicopters,  but  they  are  less 
capable  than  the  Mi24. 

The  superpower  chess  game  continues  at  the  military  level, 
but  coherent  civic  action  programs,  economic  development  plans, 
and  general  upgrading  of  life  style  and  conditions  still  need  to 
occur.  The  human  condition  is  as  much  neglected  by  US  doctrine 
and  strategy  as  AFSOF  in  LIC.  We  must  increase  both.  Let  us 
continue  with  a  deeper  look  at  aspects  of  LIC. 

LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 

A  Prussian  View; 

Since  World  War  II,  there  have  been  about  2000  international/ 
subnational  conflicts.  Since  Cuba  declared  itself  coTnmunist,  17 
countries  changed  governments  as  a  result  of  low  intensity 
conflict.  At  the  end  of  1984  there  were  21  active  insurgencies 
occurring . ^ 

Since  the  US  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  low  intensity 
military  events  have  accelerted  in  many  areas.  Local  and  in¬ 
ternational  terrorism.  Third  World  struggles  for  power,  sub¬ 
national  violence,  and  Soviet  support  for  wars  of  liberation 
brought  LIC  to  the  forefront  of  political  and  military  attention. 


After  the  US,  British,  French,  and  Portuguese  withdrawals  from  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Viet  Nam,  the  US  was  reluctant  to  engage 
in  Lie  during  the  1970s.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
lost  no  time  pushing  LIC  in  Angola,  Peru,  Ethiopia,  Chad, 
Kampuchea,  Nicaragua,  and  Afghanistan.  Many  of  these  struggles 
revealed  another  new  trend,  the  use  of  proxy  forces  from  sovereign 
satellite  states  like  Cuba,  Libya,  Yemen,  and  North  Korea. 

32  *  DELETED  BY  SECURITY  AND  POLICY  REVIEW 

Goals  of  superpowers  and  others  in  LIC  conform  to 
Clausewitz's  notion  that  military  might  is  an  extension  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  and  to  Machiavellian  concepts  of  connectivity  between 
ideological  factors  and  traditional  social,  economic,  political, 
and  military  goals. 32 

This  Machiavellian  interpretation  of  history  connects  all 
events  in  the  social,  economic,  and  military  spheres  to  political 
goals.  There  is  an  important  parallel  between  the  Marxist 
economic  interpretation  of  history  and  the  Machiavellian- 
Clausewitz  political  one;  events  in  one  sphere  directly  affect 
those  in  another.  Where  Marx  emphasized  economic  factors, 
Machiavelli  emphasized  socio-political  ones  while  Clausewitz  said 
military  power  was  primary . 32, 17  Extending  the  analogy  into  the 
military  sphere,  low  intensity  conflict  may  be  compared  to 
warfare  on  a  larger  scale.  LIC  is  never  nuclear,  can  be  conven¬ 
tional  at  limited  levels,  and  almost  always  involves  guerrilla 


warfare.  LIC  seems  closely  tied  to  social  and  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  economic  realities  in  the  Third  World.  That  means 
that  superpower  attention  to  any  single  area,  like  economics, 
will  affect  events  in  socio-politico-military  areas,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

A  Theory  of  Relativity; 

This  paper's  Airpower  section  made  a  case  for  relative 

levels  of  LIC.  LIC  is  a  nebulous  adjective  describing  part  of 

the  spectrum  of  modern  warfare.  When  warfare  is  compared  on  a 

continuum  of  violence  ranging  from  fist  fights  to  nuclear  wars, 

one  can  see  an  obvious  low  and  high  end  among  the  various 

categories  of  intensity.  Low  intensity  conflict  falls  short  of 

regular  or  nuclear  forces  fighting  in  support  of  socio-politico- 

economic  goals  in  the  vital  interests  of  nation-states.  Just  how 

short  of  such  a  conflict  LIC  falls  is  subject  to  further  debate 

which  may  be  affected  by  time.  In  other  words,  a  theory  of 

military  relativity  applies  to  LIC  because  low  intensity  is 

relative  to  potential  capability  as  well  as  to  the  continuum  of 

violence.  This  idea  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 

definition  of  LIC  adopted  by  this  same  CADRE  forum  last  year: 

"Non-nuclear  situations  ranging  from  terrorism,  crises, 
and  small  wars  to  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions 
that  require  tailored  limited  responses  short  of  national 
mobilization  and  often  in  conjunction  with  host  regimes 
and  third  countries.  These  reponses  are  likely  to  be 
military  or  paramilitary  for  short  situations,  but  of 
mixed  political-economic-military-and  other  character 
for  revolutionary  and  protracted  conflicts."^ 

This  definition  describes  the  old  Machiavellian  principle  of 

connectivity  between  social,  political,  economic,  and  military 


subsets  of  power. 


Col  Harry  G.  Summers,  USA,  wrote  a  paper  that  took  exception 
to  the  CADRE  definition  saying  that  it  was  too  broad  and  did  not 
consider  our  peacetime  support  of  allies.  He  refined  the  LIC 
definition: 

"Non-nuclear  situations  ranging  from  terrorism, 
crises,  revolutions,  and  counter-revolutions  that 
require  tailored  mixed  political-economic-military- 
and  other  character  limited  responses  in  support  of 
host  regimes  and  third  countries  not  involving  the 
commitment  of  US  combat  forces  to  direct  hostilities." 

According  to  this,  Grenada  and  Beirut  did  not  qualify  as  a  low 

intensity  conflict.  I  disagree. 

LIC I  Legacy  of  Despair: 

Both  definitions  include  terrorism.  In  the  past  15  years 
religious  fundamentalism  has  begun  to  increase  the  role  of  social 
factors  in  LIC. 29, 32  Along  with  it  came  a  righteous  mandate  to 
employ  fear  as  a  strategy  and  terrorism  as  a  tactic.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  came  the  increased  use  of  proxy  forces  by  superpowers 
pursuing  support  among  Third  World  nations  and  subnational  groups 
It  is  only  since  the  Munich  Massacre  in  1972  that  the  concept  of 
international  terrorism  became  part  of  the  modern  vocabulary . ^ » 20 
It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  since  the  Beirut  bombings 
that  the  notion  of  state-sponsored  terrorism  became  a  household 
word.  Both  occurred  because  smaller  states,  even  fanatical 
subnational  and  religious  groups,  wished  to  challenge  established 
powers  and  superpower  where  there  was  no  successful  military 
way  to  challenge  superpower  in  protest. This  point  speaks  to 
relativity  in  applications  of  violence. 


The  US  did  not  retaliate  against  terrorist  bombings  in 
Beirut  because  there  was  no  clear  target  to  strike  without  sub¬ 
stantial,  unacceptable  damage  to  innocent  people,  not  a  considers 
tion  to  terrorists  and  sponsor  states  involved.  Does  this  make 
terrorism  low  intensity  for  superpower  and  high  intensity  for  the 
Armenians,  the  PLO,  Black  September,  Shi'ite  Muslims  or  Libya? 

The  USSR  has  few  terrorist  incidents  because  the  state  holds 
total  power. 32  The  US,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  for  its 
restraint.  When  sufficiently  provoked  to  respond,  the  US  is 
likely  to  employ  conventional  forces,  because  it  has  no  unconven¬ 
tional  strategy.  Conflict  in  the  1980s  is  more  complicated 
because  the  US  has  no  coherent  LIC  strategy.  When  John  Kennedy 
began  the  special  forces  program  in  1960,  the  Jungle  Jims  were 
bilingual  examples  of  military  power  used  to  improve  the  human 
condition.  They  had  a  medical  and  cultural  mission  along  with 
military  goals.  Terrorists  have  no  such  thoughts.  The  US  is 
increasingly  involved  as  a  target  of  terrorism  while  the  USSR 
and  its  proxies  have  become  perpetrators  of  terrorism  and  LIC. 
State-Sponsored  War; 

State-sponsored  and  religious  terrorism  have  become  an 
undeniable  part  of  LIC.  In  this  decade  power  applied  by  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  form  of  terrorism  rose  to  new  heights  that  mark 
unprecedented  levels  of  murder  against  innocent  by-standers  as 


well  as  government  officials.  The  impacts  of  re] igious 
fanaticism  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood . in  a  RAND 
study  on  terrorism  published  in  1980  there  was  little  attention 


given  to  the  concept  of  mass  social  casualties  because  there  had 

,  not  been  many.  The  term  state-sponsored  terrorism  was  not  to  be 

! 

found.  Hijachings,  hostages,  barricade  confrontations,  and 
assassinations  nearly  completed  the  repertoire  of  terrorist 
tactics  in  the  1970s.  International  terrorism  only  came  into 
vogue  after  the  1972  Olympic  Village  kidnapping  and  massacre 
carried  out  by  a  subnational  group  inside  the  borders  of  a  third 
country. 20, 32 

Another  RAND  study  by  Brian  Jenkins  following  The  Long 

Commission's  Report  on  the  Beirut  Bombing  finally  identified  the 

state-sponsored  terrorism  which  had  become  obvious  and  ominous. 

This  RAND  paper  brought  out  many  of  the  problems  defining  idea  of 

low  intensity  conflict  and  strategies  to  deal  with  it,  but  it 

showed  clearly  that  state-sponsored  terrorism  firmly  entered  the 

realm  of  Lie  and  that  the  rate  of  change  was  accelerating.  From 

Jenkins'  The  Lessens  of  Beirut 

"The  attack  on  the  Marine  Headquarters  in  Beirut  con¬ 
forms  to  several  trends  in  international  terrorism: 

The  volume  of  terrorist  activity  has  increased  in  the 
last  15  years,  terrorism  has  grown  bloodier,  there 
is  increasing  use  of  terrorism  by  governments.  We  may 
be  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  in  which  limited  conven¬ 
tional  war,  classic  guerrilla  warfare,  and  international 
terrorism  will  co-exist,  with  both  governments  and  sub¬ 
national  entities  employing  them  individually,  inter¬ 
changeably,  sequentially,  or  simultaneously.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  th’  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  maintain 
capabiliL  ;,es  for  defending  against  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  terrorism,  waging  all  three  modes  of  conflict.... 

"If  more  governments  opt  to  use  terrorism  and  the 
international  community  fails  to  impose  effective  sanc¬ 
tions,  military  force  may  become  the  only  means  of 
combatting  terrorism.  The  kinds  of  military  operations 
in  which  U.S.  armed  forces  may  become  involved  include 
preemptive,  search  and  rescue,  and  retaliatory  or 
punitive  operations." 


19 
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Of  particular  interest  to  the  US  is  the  need  to  wage  both 
conventional  and  classical  guerrilla  warfare  in  LIC  as  well 
as  to  defend  against  international,  subnational,  and  state- 
sponsored  terrorism.  It  is  in  this  role  of  defense  against 
terrorism  that  many  conventional  notions  of  conflict  disappear. 

The  US  may  not  have  the  luxury  of  choice  about  whom,  what, 
where,  and  when  to  fight.  The  most  serious  issue  is  how  to 
fight. 7, 27  which  actions  in  the  social,  political,  economic, 
or  military  arena  produce  the  best  results?  What  is  the  proper 
superpower  response  to  LIC:  pre-emptive  strikes,  retaliatory 
strikes,  full-scale  military  operations?  Mr.  Jenkins  ultimate 
conclusion  to  the  specific  arena  of  terrorism  was  that 
military  forces  may  not  be,  but  should  be,  adequately  prepared 
to  deal  with  terrorism.  I  could  not  agree  more.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  neither  regular  nor  special  operations  forces  today  are  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  to  deal  with  LIC  because  US  political  doctrine  is 
only  beginning  to  recognize  the  issue.  Until  the  Reagan 
administration  decided  to  confront  the  growing  problem  head 
on,  there  was  no  clear  leadership  defining  which  direction 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  should  go  to  combat  LIC. 

A  firm  and  stable  policy  by  the  US  will  help  others  to  decide 
policies  and  reactions.  Commensurate  spending  on  SOF  needs 
to  occur  to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is. 

It  is  terrorism  along  with  unstable  political  situations 
in  the  Third  World  that  emphasize  the  level  of  the  problem  in  the 
1980' s.  Normally,  when  applying  military  force  there  are  con- 


siderable  ramifications  involving  the  internationally  accepted 
norms  of  proportionality,  collateral  damage,  reciprority, 
appropriate  response . ^ ' 20  Superpowers  must  not  ignore  this. 

SUPERPOWER 

World  Paranoia; 

With  reciprocity  in  mind,  it  is  worth  a  few  moments  to  go 
back  to  the  basic  issues  involved  when  employing  military  force. 
When  a  superpower  commits  its  forces,  the  questions  of  appro¬ 
priateness  race  around  the  world  because  today  the  final  escala¬ 
tions  of  superpower  can  in  fact  endanger  the  world.  This  idea 
of  superpower  did  not  exist  before  the  atomic  bomb,  but  now  the 
whole  world  watches,  transfixed,  when  the  US  or  the  USSR  commits 
its  military  forces  anywhere,  anytime.  The  world  watches  even 
closer  when  air  forces  go  into  action,  because  of  the  inherent 
flexibility,  devastation,  and  quick  reactions  that  can  rapidly 
escalate  to  high  levels  including  atomic  power.  While  airpower 
brought  us  combat  at  the  speed  of  sound,  atomic  power  brought  us 
combat  at  the  speed  of  light.  Superpower  weapons  can  accelerate 
Lie  to  such  a  pace;  so  can  terrorists  who  steal  superpower  weapons 
Mental  Block; 

The  United  States  was  involved  in  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Lebanon.  These  may  have  exceeded  LIC 
boundaries,  but  they  all  showed  one  trend,  an  unwillingness  to 
build,  to  maintain,  to  employ  unconventional  warfare  forces.  The 
US  regularly  ignored  SOF,  even  when  LIC  situations  called  for  them 
and  when  adversaries  used  SOF  extensively.  Take  a  look  at  the 


history  of  our  DOD  budget  process-  While  our  special  operations 
forces  were  involved  in  each  conflict,  and  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  involved  in  future  conflicts  forecast  to  be  of  LICs  (hence  the 

conference) ,  we  spend  less  than  1/10  of  one  percent  of  our  DOD 

budget  on  SOF,  the  specialists  in  LIC.^'27  Perhaps  as  Professor 
Michael  Howard  suggested,  the  US  cannot  scale  down  its  thinking 
to  the  level  of  low  intensity. ^8  For  that  reason,  he  said,  the 
US  was  not,  nor  was  it  likely  to  become,  effective  against 
terrorists.  This  is  not  very  optimistic  since  LICs  are  expected 
to  increase  because  of  terrorism,  state-sponsored  and  otherwise. 
How  we  define  LIC  may  shape  how  we  respond  to  it,  because  defini¬ 
tion  helps  to  identify  the  threat. 

Organize; 

How  we  respond  is  a  result  of  many  factors,  but  one  of  the 
most  significant  ones  is  how  we  plan  and  organize  to  wield  super¬ 
power.  Grenada  was  a  bad  example  of  LIC  from  the  planners’  per¬ 

spective,  because  it  involved  a  real  world  crisis  on  an  extremely 
compressed  time  -scale,  something  else  that  is  a  likely  trend  of 
the  future.  Professor  Howard's  criticism  that  the  US  cannot 
think  small  enough  to  counter  LIC  and  terrorist  events  may  apply. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  claimed  that  Grenada  was  planned  and 
initiated  by  "conventional  staff  officers,  who  have  little  under¬ 
standing  of  SOF  tactics  or  capabilities,  who  did  the  planning  for 
Grenada  in  less  the  72  hours". When  a  joint  or  service  staff 
does  not  employ  its  own  SOF  specialists  in  planning,  it  is  not 


surprising  that  SOF  capabilities  are  not  fully  or  properly 


exploited.  If  that  is  a  typical  example,  SOF  may  not  be  properly 
employed  in  the  next  LIC  either,  because  in  the  real  world  of 
terrorism  and  exploitation  Grenada  may  be  closer  to  the  norm  than 
the  exception.  As  a  SOF  Air  Staff  officer  I  can  tell  true  stories 
about  visits  to  more  than  one  office  where  no  one  knew  what  SOF 
meant,  much  less  its  uniquely  tailored  capabilities.  If  we  do 
not  learn  to  properly  employ  our  existing  staffs,  we  will  not 
often  succeed  employing  airpower  or  superpower  at  any  level  of 
conflict . 

Need  Tactics; 

Considering  the  range  of  force  options  the  President  has 
available  ranging  from  nuclear  and  conventional  to  unconventional, 
it  is  curious  that  unconventional  warfare  should  receive  so  much 
attention  in  the  press. ^3, 27  Most  people  prefer  to  ignore  the 
very  real  aspects  of  LIC,  because  killing  people  on  a  small  scale, 
especially  on  an  individual  basis,  becomes  morally  murky  as  one 
moves  into  the  ranges  of  covert,  clandestine  or  black  operations. 
LIC  battlefields  can  be  urban  environments  or  jungles.  Targets 
can  be  whole  groups  or  individuals 

.  Yet  while  Congress  and  the  courts  debate  morality, 
the  military  is  expected  to  respond. In  order  to  respond,  it 
is  important  that  the  forces  be  tailored  to  deal  with  the  threat, 
to  resolve  the  conflict  in  a  manner  favorable  to  US  interests. 

One  of  those  interests  is  popular  support  for  the  government. 

Since  the  American  people  regard  conventional  tactics  as  accept¬ 
able,  but  UW  or  LIC  tactics  as  suspicious,  the  politico-military 


planners  in  the  National  Security  Council  and  Pentagon  often  use 
conventional  assets  to  respond  to  LlC  situations,  even  terrorism. 
This,  conversely,  de-emphasizes  our  primary  LIC  force,  the  un¬ 
conventional  SOF.i»7,14 
Need  Strategy; 

One  of  the  methods  of  measuring  intensity  of  conflict  is 
simply  to  count  the  dollars.  What  is  the  cost?  It  is  in  this 
effort  that  I  propose  airpower  as  a  meaningful  criteria  for  de¬ 
fining  levels  of  intensity.  It  is  in  this  arena  that  one  can  see 
clearly  that  airpower,  like  dollars,  is  a  relative  measure  within 
and  between  state's  capabilities.  The  relative  effort  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  North  Koreans  was  much  higher,  in  spite  of 
Soviet  support,  than  the  effort  required  by  the  US  to  mount 
airpower  campaigns  in  those  theaters,  half  a  world  away.  In  any 
theater,  the  application  of  airpower  requires  a  broad  level  of 
economic  sophistication  to  build,  to  train,  to  employ  aircraft, 
or  missiles.  In  any  role  airpower  assets  are  expensive.  Of  all 
DOD  expenses  1/10  of  1  percent  does  not  seem  much  for  the  trained 
LIC  elements,  SOF. 


While  AFSOF  airpower  is  often  the  first  in  cind  the  last  out 
both  in  peacetime  and  in  war,  the  same  is  not  true  for  fighters, 
bombers,  and  missiles.  SOF  aircraft  can  be  employed  secretly  or 
with  a  very  low  operational  signature.  If  MC-130  Combat  Talons 
or  HH-53  Pave  Lows  launch,  it  is  possible  that  no  one  knows  what 
is  going  on  outside  of  an  intimate  circle  in  the  executive  branch 
The  US  Constitution  organized  us  that  way. 


Employment  of  conventional  airpower  leads  to  instant  recognition 
that  a  major  power  play  is  occurring. 36  it  is  a  statement  of 
foreign  policy  as  US  reaction  to  Nicaragua's  alleged  MIG  delivery 
showed • 30 
DELETED 

Normally,  fighters,  bombers,  and  missiles  are  not  the  proper 
superpower  tool  in  LIC.  Yet  ABC  News  reports  that  we  have  plans 
to  hit  terrorists  with  F-14's  in  the  Middle  East.^  There  may  be 
times  and  places  to  use  conventional  airpower  along  with  AFSOF  in 
LIC.  Consequently,  our  tactics,  strategy,  and  doctrine  need  to 
be  developed  to  show  clearly  where  and  when  such  is  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  prudent  to  have  well  equipped  AFSOF,  because 
Soviet  probes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  continue  to  test  US 
resolve  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  need  to  be  able  to  respond  at 
low  levels  as  well  at  high  levels  of  conflict. 

Need  Doctrine: 

The  country  generally  backed  President  Kennedy  in  his  bold 
handling  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  as  he  balanced  the  terror 
and  asserted  US  power  backing  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  saune 
popular  support  failed  Lyndon  Johnson  six  years  later  in  a  con¬ 
flict  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  the  press  joined 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  country  condemning  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
a  war  as  that  was  undeclared,  uncontrolled,  expensive,  and 
immoral,  it  set  a  mood  of  unpopularity  for  LIC.  Viet  Nam  led  to 
our  present  era  and  dilemma  about  LIC  because  the  US  employed  SOF 
extensively  there,  with  bad  press  along  with  500,000  regular 


troops  over  a  protracted  period. 

It  is  ironic  that  Kennedy's  Jungle  Jim  LIC  commandos  in 
Central  America  enjoyed  great  success  by  playing  a  very  active 
role  in  civic  actions  without  engaging  much  in  combat. ^5  They 
simultaneously  employed  civic  action  with  military  know-how  and 
language  skills  to  diffuse  LIC,  in  contrast  to  Cuba  which  uses 
its  advisors  to  fuel  LICs.^^  Kennedy's  Commandos  were  withdrawn 
to  participate  in  the  bigger  war  in  Viet  Nam  where  SOF  fought 
guerrillas  on  their  own  terms.  One  man's  freedom  fighter  is 
another  man's  terrorist,  but  to  Americans,  who  felt  unattached  to 
events  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  own  counterguerilla  forces  seemed 
immoral.  Fighting  LIC  at  its  own  level  lost  popular  US  support,  and 
shortly  thereafter  a  political  backlash  occurred.  We  must  be  more 
sophisticated  and  recognize  implications  of  our  military  power  in 
social,  economy,  and  political  life  wherever  we  engage  in  LIC  and 
apply  tactics  accordingly.  Both  military  and  political  leaders 
must  understand  LIC  and  superpower. 

SUMMARY 

As  a  superpower  the  US  has  a  special  responsibility  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  world  that  it  will  not  overreact.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  responsibility  to  its  own  citizens  to  protect  them  and 
their  interests.  Such  protection  includes  the  ability  to  respond 
to  terrorists  and  LICs .  Without  clear  leadership,  purposeful 
doctrine,  and  established  strategies  and  tactics,  the  US  will 
flounder  in  its  ability  to  deal  with  a  future  that  is  likely  to 
be  filled  with  LICs.  Terrorism  will  continue  to  be  a  particular 


challenge  that  could  become  a  stumbling  block  for  our  free 
society.  To  prevent  that  from  happening,  we  must  train,  equip, 
and  organize  both  our  regular  and  Special  Operations  Forces  to 
deal  with  all  power  levels  of  conflict.  This  is  especially  true 
because  trends  in  the  1980s  indicate  that  low  intensity  levels  of 
conflict  will  become  the  norm  in  the  future. 

Superpower  airpower  will  often  be  the  force  employed  in  LIC 
because  it  is  quickly  mobilized  and  launched.  The  US  has  a 
responsibility  to  pay  more  attention  to  its  Special  Operations 
Forces  because  they  are  well  suited  to  engage  LIC  enemies,  whether 
they  be  terrorists  or  guerrillas.  AFSOF  includes  all  elements  of 
airpower  and  must  be  further  developed  and  tailored  to  LIC.  If 
we  do  not  prepare  Air  Force  SOF  to  deal  with  this  threat,  we  will 
badly  miss  the  mark  and  lose  the  trust  of  our  lesser  developed 
allies  who  need  our  support.  Most  importantly,  the  US  needs  to 
perceive  the  LIC  threat  in  the  proper  perspective  of  the  super¬ 
power  balance  of  power.  Our  ultimate  responsibility  is  to  balance 
that  power  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  world  a  safer,  and  hopefully, 
better  place  to  live. 
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SORTING  OUT  THE  SEMANTICS  OF 


LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 

The  problem.  The  many  confusing  and  often  overlapping  terms 
relating  to  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (LIC)  have  led  to  frequent 
misuse  and  misinterpretation  of  concepts  and  terminology  in  this 
field.  To  make  matters  worse,  recent  writers  on  the  subject  have 
added  to  the  confusion  by  introducing  terms  of  their  own 
invention,  perhaps  hoping  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  the  older, 
more  familiar  terms.  The  resulting  lack  of  standardization  of 
terras  in  this  re-emerging  school  of  military  thought  has 
complicated  the  task  of  developing  clear  doctrinal  and  training 
documents . 

The  problem  of  uncertain  word  usage  in  LIC  literature  arises 
from  four  sources.  Lack  of  corporate  continuity  is  the  first  of 
these.  The  "on  again... off  again”  characteristic  of  national 
high  level  interest  in  third  world  insurgencies  has  segmented  the 
chain  of  special  operations  (SO)  expertise  and  caused  repeated 
iterations  of  related  semantics. 

A  second  source  of  ambiguity  stems  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
national  hierarchy;  e.g.  state  department,  defense  departrrjnt, 
politicians;  to  use  terms  that  have  been  "contaminated"  by 
association  with  a  politically  unpleasant  event  or  an  unwanted 
connotation.  For  example,  the  popular  use  of  the  term 
"counterinsurgency"  has  given  way  to  "internal  defense",  "foreign 
internal  defense",  and  now  "collective  security".  This  frequent 
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"changing  of  the  linen"  only  clutters  the  LIC  vocabulary  with 
many  meaningless  and  repetitive  terms. 

The  third  source  of  confusion  in  LIC  terminology  is  inherent 
in  its  joint  nature.  That  is,  special  operations  are  conducted 
by  all  military  services,  and  each  tends  to  attach  its  own 
parochial  bias  to  the  term.  Frequently  each  service  has  a 
favorite  word  or  acronym  for  the  same  idea,  resulting  in  a  lack 
of  common  terms  among  the  services.  This  problem  is  being 
approached  by  the  development  of  joint  doctrine  and  manuals  such 
as  JCS  Pub  I  and  JCS  Pub  20,  but  is  far  from  a  solution  because 
the  process  of  terminology  arbitration  itself  is  often  another 
source  of  ambiguity. 

The  fourth  source  of  ambiguity  in  LIC  terminology  is  rooted 
in  its  inherent  "secret"  nature.  Cover  words  or  terms  are 
frequently  assigned  to  classified  verbage  in  order  to 
disassociate  the  secret  aspect  of  the  mission  from  terras  that 
could  be  used  openly.  For  instance,  the  adjective  "special"  is 
frequently  used  to  provide  an  innocuous  connotation  to  a  force  or 
mission  which  is  classified.  Although  frequently  necessary,  this 
process  of  "sanitizing"  the  language  only  adds  to  the  ambiguity 
problem . 

In  sum,  the  semantic  problems  plaguing  LIC  literature  have 
largely  been  created  by  the  bureaucratic  processes  of  the  system 
using  the  terms,  and  only  a  return  to  the  semantic  roots  of  LIC 
will  yield  meaningful  terms.  This  paper  researches  and  reports 
on  the  environment  of  low  intensity  conflict,  revolutionary 


warfare,  and  the  nature  of  special  operations.  The  task  of 
deriving  terms  from  these  sources  is  the  first,  and  probably  the 
easiest  step  toward  a  complete  solution.  The  second  and  third 
steps  involve  the  joint  acceptance  and  eventually  the  publication 
of  the  terms.  And,  unfortunately,  diligent  adherence  to  these 
terms  by  each  service  may  not  come  easy.  But  nevertheless,  to 
complete  a  task  one  must  begin.  An  understanding  of  LIC  terms 
begins  with  a  study  of  the  origins  of  special  operations. 

The  Origins  of  Special  Operations  (SO).  Although  various  related 
subconcepts  of  SO,  such  as  unconventional  warfare,  date  back  to 
biblical  times,  the  seeds  of  the  contemporary  application  of  SO 
were  sewn  during  this  century.  The  teachings  of  Mao,  Castro, 
Guevara,  Giap,  Marighella,  and  other  modern  revolutionaries  have 
changed  the  political  face  of  the  earth  since  Lenin  and  a  few 
hundred  followers  sparked  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917. 

These  teachings  gained  practical  application  after  World  War  II, 
especially  in  national  liberation  movements  around  the  world. ^ 

The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  adversary  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  given  form  and  meaning 
to  the  strategy  of  revolutionary  war  inspired  and  fostered  by  the 
overall  communist  movement. 

In  implementing  this  strategy,  the  Marxist-Leninist  concept 
of  class  wars  provided  the  ideological  justification,  and  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  experience  in  revolutionary  war  provided 
doctrinal  backdrop  and  "moral"  support  to  the  insurgent  groups 


operating  in  regions  of  internal  conflict. 2  The  challenge  to  the 
West  was  graphically  posed  to  President  Kennedy  in  196I.  When 
Khrushchev  announced  the  Soviet's  support  for  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  wherever  it  was  needed,  Kennedy  responded  by  tasking 
the  Defense  Department  to  develop  the  doctrine  and  capability  to 
meet  the  threat. 3  As  a  result,  the  military  service  school 
archives  contain  many  now-forgotten  scholarly  analyses  of  the 
proper  U.S.  role  in  revolutionary  warfare.  These  roots  of 
SO  doctrine  relate  directly  to  the  term  "low  intensity  conflict" 
which  is  derived  from  the  popular  spectrum  of  conflict  model. 

Low  Intensity  Conflict.  The  spectrum  of  conflict  which  poses  as 
a  model  for  military  strategists  (and  thesis  writers)  for 
speculation  on  future  wars  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

figure  1 

SPECTRUM  OF  CONFLICT 


The  absolute  spectrum  of  conflict  for  our  world  ranges  from  low 
to  high  as  shown.  The  parenthetical  labels  under  the  spectrum; 
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e.g.  revolutionary,  conventional,  and  nuclear;  generally  relate 
that  specific  type  of  conflict  to  it's  intensity  range. 

Although  it  is  true  that  a  revolutionary  war  may  be 
relatively  high  intensity  to  the  nation  involved  it  is 
nonetheless  "low"  in  absolute  terms.  The  validity  of  this  model 
depends  on  its  relativity  to  this  absolute  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a  low  intensity  conflict 
to  a  superpower  may  be  a  high  intensity  conflict  to  a 
lesser  developed  country.  The  significance  of  this  statement 
lies  in  the  fact  that  how  a  conflict  is  perceived  by  the 
participants  determines  the  degree  of  dedication  and  sacrifice 
they  exhibit,  often  a  deciding  factor  in  revolutionary  warfare.^ 

The  term  "low  intensity  conflict"  is  derived  from  this  model. 
Other  terminology,  such  as  "low-level  conflict",  "low  order 
conflict",  "small  war",  "brush  fire  war",  etc.,  has  recently  been 
used  in  LIC  literature  to  describe  this  fundamental  area  of 
conflict.  But  because  of  its  graphic  representation  in  this 
well-known  model,  "low  intensity  conflict"  is  the  most 
appropriate  and  logical  term  to  describe  the  region  of  conflict 
applicable  to  revolutionary  warfare. 

Special  Warfare.  One  could  conclude  from  the  foregoing 
discussion  that  special  operations  occur  only  at  the  low  end  of 
the  spectrum.  On  the  contrary,  SO  forces  frequently  have  been 
tasked  to  complement  regular  forces  in  conventional  operations  as 
well.  During  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  OSS^  conducted 


operations  in  all  major  theaters  providing  important 
contributions  to  the  overall  allied  effort  by  conducting  "behind 
the  lines"  operations  for  which  conventional  forces  were 
i 11-prepared . 6  Even  today,  SO  forces  are  expected  to  be  involved 
in  medium  and  high-intensity  conflicts. 

In  short,  SO  forces  are  tasked  to  conduct  wartime  operations 
using  their  special  skills  and  equipment.  As  such,  this  concept 
of  special  operations  during  wartime  would  more  appropriately  be 
called  "special  warfare".  Although  this  term  may  be  new  to  many, 
special  warfare  was  originally  used  to  encompass  the  same  general 
concepts  that  special  operations  does  now.  Special  warfare  was 
changed  to  SO  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  related  activities 
were  as  necessary  during  "peacetime"  as  during  declared  war.  And 
although  "special  warfare"  has  declined  in  general  use  it  has 
been  retained  by  the  Navy  to  mean  those  special  clandestine 
activities  performed  by  the  Navy  SEALs  and  other  Naval  Specwar 
forces  in  support  of  fleet  operations  during  wartime.  For 
this  reason,  "special  warfare"  is  a  logical  choice  for  the  term  to 
describe  the  subset  of  special  operations  that  are  conducted 
during  wartime.  The  lack  of  a  designated  term  for  this  region  of 
SO  combat  has  created  confusion  by  giving  two  distinct  meanings  to 
the  term  "unconventional  warfare  (UW)". 

Over  the  last  50  years,  UW  has  described  almost  everything 
that  didn't  fit  the  conventional  concept  of  land-mass  warfare. 

One  definition  of  UW  includes  nuclear  and  biological  warfare. 

But  generally  UW  has  been  most  closely  associated  with  guerrilla 
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warfare  and  psychological  warfare.  During  WWII,  for  instance,  US 
support  of  partisan  warfare  behind  enemy  lines  was  termed  UW. 
Today  UW  is  generally  understood  to  mean  commando-type  operations 
and  guerrilla  warfare  behind  enemy  lines.  In  fact  it  is 
frequently  misused  interchangeably  with  the  term  "special 
operations".  UW  is  even  confused  by  some  with  the  concept  of 
counterinsurgency.  This  confusion  can  be  cleared  up  by  making  a 
semantical  analysis  of  revolutionary  warfare  which  encompasses 
these  concepts. 

Revolutionary  Warfare.  The  terminology  associated  with 
revolutionary  warfare  is  a  mixed  bag  of  terras  and  counter-terms. 
For  instance,  guerrilla,  counter-guerri 11a ;  insurgency, 
counter-insurgency;  and  revolution,  counter-revolution.  Other 
terms  include:  irregular  warfare,  unconventional  warfare, 
insurrection,  resistance  movement,  destabilization  operations, 
internal  defense,  foreign  internal  defense,  collective  security, 
and  others. 7  a  clear  way  to  sort  out  these  terms  is  by  lining 
them  up  on  the  appropriate  side  of  the  revolution  (see  figure  2). 
Like  a  coin,  every  revolution  has  two  sides:  the  insurgency  side 
and  the  incumbency  side.  The  principals  of  the  respective  sides 
are  the  insurgent,  who  seeks  to  gain  power,  and  the  incumbent, 
who  seeks  to  retain  the  power  or  government  of  the  country  in 
question.®  Figure  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  revolutionary  terras 
on  their  appropriate  side. 


FIGURE  2 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WARFARE  TERMINOLOGY 


INSURGENCY 

INCUMBEliCY 

Related  Terms: 

Unconventional  Warfare 
guerrilla  warfare 
resistance  movement 
destabilization 
insurrection 

Related  Terms: 

Counterinsurgency 
internal  defense 
foreign  internal  defense 
collective  security 
civic  action 
nation  building 
counter-guerrilla  operations 

Participants: 
insurgents 
freedom  fighters 
guerrillas 
partisans 
rebels 

Participants : 

incumbents  (government  in  power) 
counter-guerrilla  forces 
allied  COIN  forces 
loyalists 

After  a  successful  communist 
revolution,  any  insurgency 
is  termed  as: 

and  the  communist  government 
is  called  the: 

counter-revolution 

revolutionary  government 

FIGURE  2 

Although  insurgency  and  counter-insurgency  are  opposing 
concepts,  revolutionary  and  counter-revolutionary  are  not,  at 
least  from  the  Marxist  point  of  view.  Using  Marxist  terminology, 
the  counter-revolution  can  only  occur  after  the  original 
incumbent  has  capitulated  and  a  socialist  (communist)  government, 
called  the  revolutionary  government,  has  taken  over. 9  Any 
insurgency  attempt  or  other  real  or  perceived  threat  against  the 
revolutionary  government  is  termed  a  counter-revolution.  This 
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obvious  play  on  words  is  meant  to  semantically  discredit  any 
revolution  or  movement  other  than  the  socialist  one,  and  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  the  Marxists  place  on  propaganda. 

Every  thought  and  word  must  support  the  perception  that  the 
communist  movement  is  inevitable  and  good,  and  that  any  force  in 
Opposition  is  reactionary  and  ultimately  doomed. 

Good  examples  of  counter-revolutions  are  those  occurring  in 
Angola  and  Nicaragua.  In  these  two  cases,  the  war  of  national 
liberation  has  succeeded,  a  Marxist  government  has  been  installed 
in  power,  and  insurgent  "counter-revolutionary"  forces  (former 
incumbent  forces)  are  now  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  "revolutionary"  government.  Using  this  backdrop  of 
revolutionary  warfare,  the  distinction  between  LIC  terms  can  be 
derived  by  studying  the  nature  of  SO. 

The  Nature  of  Special  Operations.  SO  forces  can  operate  on 
either  side  of  the  revolutionary  coin.  Although  directed  in  the 
early  60s  to  engage  primarily  in  counterinsurgency  activities, 
these  forces  are  also  capable  of  supporting  the  insurgent  or 
"resistance  movement"  by  conducting  unconventional  warfare.^® 

A  common  misconception  about  UW  is  that  it  is  conducted  on  both 
sides  of  the  revolution,  but  this  is  simply  not  so.  The  same 
units  and  tactics  may  be  used  in  conducting  guerrilla  warfare  as 
are  used  in  conducting  counter-guerrilla  operations  but  only  the 
former  case  is  unconventional  warfare.  The  distinction  to 


remember  is  this;  when  the  SO  forces  are  supporting  or  engaged  in 
operations  favorable  to  the  insurgents  against  the  incumbents, 
they  are  conducting  QW.  When  these  forces  are  supporting  or 
engaged  in  operations  in  favor  of  the  incumbents  against  the 
insurgents,  they  are  conducting  counterinsurgency,  also  known  as 
foreign  internal  defense  (FID)^^. 

"Foreign  internal  defense"  has  been  replaced  in  JCS  Pub  20  by 
"collective  security",  presumably  because  of  the  negative 
connotation  of  the  word  "foreign"  and  associated  US  failures  of 
the  underlying  concept  in  the  recent  past.  The  term  "foreign 
internal  defense"  came  from  adding  "foreign"  to  "internal 
defense"  which  means  "...the  measures  taken  by  a  government  to 
free  and  protect  its  society  from  subversion,  lawlessness,  and 
insurgency .  "12  piD  then  came  to  mean  assistance  by  an  outside 
government  (the  U.S.  in  this  case)  to  help  the  incumbent  conduct 
"internal  defense".  Since  written  documents  on  the  subject  of 
Lie  are  not  changed  as  easily  as  State  department  and  Pentagon 
"buzzwords",  the  reader  of  recent  LIC  manuscripts  will  have  to 
consciously  replace  FID  with  "collective  security"  and  remember 
it  refers  to  "counter i nsurgency "  and  other  measures  taken  by  the 
incumbent  government  and  its  allies,  often  including  the  U.S.,  to 
free  itself  from  insurgency.  A  return  to  the  familiar  and 
descriptive  term  "counterinsurgency"  eliminates  this  ambiguity. 

The  next  two  facets  of  SO  are  not  necessarily  involved  with 
revolutionary  warfare.  These  subsets  of  SO  are  direct  action 
mission  (DAM)  and  counterterrorism  (CT). 
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Direct  Action  Missions  (DAM).  This  term  has  been  around  the 
SO  lexicon  since  the  early  70's  when  the  Army  coined  DAM  as  a 
part  of  UW  so  it  would  be  an  official  mission  of  the  special 
forces  . 

In  the  context  of  UW,  DAM  were  those  commando-style  sorties 
behind  the  lines  that  were  conducted  solely  by  US  SO  forces. 

This  differed  from  guerrilla  raids  which  were  conducted  primarily 
by  the  indigenous  irregular  forces.  Recently,  in  an  attempt  to 
paint  UW  as  primarily  indigenous,  which  it  should  be,  albeit  with 
some  outside  help,  the  term  DAM  was  removed  from  the  definition 
of  UW  and  made  a  subset  of  SO . ^ 3  As  it  turned  out  this  was  a 
good  move  as  it  helped  put  UW  back  in  the  hands  of  the  guerrillas 
where  it  belongs.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  the  SO  community  a 
term  for  that  unilaterally  conducted  "commando  raid"  or  "rescue" 
that  was  not  associated  with  a  war  or  revolution.  The  failed 
Iran  rescue  mission  and  the  successful  "Entebbe  Raid"  are 
examples  of  this  concept.  Although  DAMs  have  been  called 
"special  operations"  for  many  years  by  many  people,  in  reality, 
DAMs  are  only  a  small  subset  of  the  overall  "umbrella"  concept  of 
special  operations.  The  relationship  of  SO  to  its  subsets  is 
illustrated  by  figure  3- 


FIGURE  3 


1.  F'^ecial  warfare  involves  activities  conducted  behind  the  lines 
durin';  wartime 

2.  Unccnvnnt i ona I  warfare  involves  assisting  guerrilla  forces  engaged 
in  a  revolutionary  war. 

3.  Counterinsurgency  involves  assisting  giover nrrf'nt  forces  in  a 
rcvo 1 u t i onary  war. 

4.  Dirc^ct  action  r-iissions  involve;  unilate.;ral  jction  by  U.S.  spe.  iai 
operations  f(,'rce,-s  in  a  ho':.fili''  (;n  v  i  nonrf -r.  t , 

5.  Counter  te;*r  rcr  i  srn  involve-s  ceii  I  I  n.jr  .  c;  t  i  v  1  f  i  ;,-s  dent  i  Gated  to 
p  ro-‘ ns;  1 1  ng  or  te-rn  i  r.ut  i  rv;  a  f  O’r  r-',r‘ i  ■ .  r  r,;. 

6.  P  .ycho  I  oe;  i  Ca  I  C'(;eT  at  i  one  are-  .icfivi  rU  ■■  Afli.n  '-nhanco  the  success 
of  troj  other  CO  oubconcopts  bv  ce  r'tr  i  L  ut  i  ng  ;clifical  objectives 
and  CO  p  I G  i  t  i  ne;  e:u  I  tuna  I  sunct.-p. t  it  i  I  i  t  i  e-  ■ . 

'I  i;R[  3 


Counterterrorism.  One  aspect  of  LIC  to  come  to  the  forefront 
nationally  as  well  as  internationally  is  terrorism.  Although  not 
a  new  concept,  the  contemporary  application  of  terrorism  as  a 
strategic  option  has  created  a  whole  new  study  of  the  idea.  More 
specifically  for  the  U.S.,  the  problem  has  become  how  to  counter 
or  limit  its  effects.  As  with  their  "wars  of  national 
liberation",  the  communist  world,  through  terrorism,  is  able  to 
exert  international  political  pressure  without  directly 
confronting  western  military  power.  However,  as  the  problem 
continues  to  press  US  foreign  policy  makers,  the  subject  is 
becoming  better  understood  as  the  need  to  neutralize  this  threat 
has  been  elevated  to  a  high  national  priority. 

In  the  midst  of  much  disagreement  among  those  who  are 
involved  in  this  subject,  one  fact  is  generally  given.  Terrorism 
is  nearly  always  conducted  at  the  low  intensity  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Because  of  this  link  to  LIC  and  because  of  the 
inherent  capability  of  the  SO  forces  to  operate  in  this 
environment,  the  concept  of  counterterrorism  (CD  belongs  as  a 
subset  of  special  operations. 

One  could  argue  that  CT  is  really  just  another  form  of  direct 
action  mission  and  should  be  included  under  that  concept. 

However  this  argument  Ignores  the  fact  that  CT  involves  much  more 
than  the  "raid"  or  "rescue"  that  sometimes  culminates  a  CT 
operation.  The  entire  process  is  a  continuous  one,  involving 
intelligence  gathering,  force  planning,  x.iteragency  coordination 
and  unique  logistics  requirements.  This  ongoing  characteristic 
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separates  CT  as  a  concept  distinct  from  the  "one-shot"  direct 
action  mission.  And  in  reality,  the  high  priority  assigned  the 
CT  mission  would  alone  provide  sufficient  rationale  to  assign  it 
separate  status  from  the  other  SO  subconcepts. 

Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP).  The  final  subject  relating 
to  the  SO  umbrella  is  PSYOP.  Note  it  is  depicted  in  figure  3  as 
the  supports  to  the  umbrella.  PSYOP  is  not  a  mission  parallel  to 
the  other  five  SO  activities,  although  military  managers  of  PSYOP 
assets  continually  try  to  manage  it  as  such.  PSYOP  is  a  tool  or 
weapon  which  can  be  employed  (and  is  usually  imperative)  to 
insure  the  success  of  all  types  of  special  operations. 
Figuratively  speaking,  the  umbrella  would  collapse  without 
supporting  PSYOP.  For  instance,  since  the  objective  of  both 
sides  of  revolutionary  warfare  is  the  support  of  the  population, 
the  war  cannot  be  won  without  effective  PSYOP^^,  intentional  or 
not.  One  great  advantage  of  guerrilla  warfare  is  that  the 
insurgent,  though  inferior  militarily,  can  win  by  waging  a 
powerful  PSYOP  campaign  against  the  government  in  power. 

To  be  used  effectively,  PSYOP  must  be  centrally  directed. 
Overall  strategic  objectives  must  be  clearly  articulated  so  that 
all  operations,  not  just  special  operations,  can  be  planned  and  ' 
conducted  in  order  to  support  these  objectives.  As  such,  PSYOP 
is  equally  important  to  conventional  operations.  Too  frequently, 
however,  military  objectives  are  given  precedence  over  PSYOP 
objectives,  even  when  they  conflict.  This  is  usually  counter 
productive  to  the  overall  effort  —  especially  in  revolutionary 


warfare  where  the  objectives  are  more  political  than  military. 

So  as  important  as  PSYOP  is  in  all  military  activities,  it  is 
paramount  in  special  operations.  But  PSYOP  must  be  considered  as 
a  means  by  which  to  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  the 
operation  rather  than  a  mission  in  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  PSYOP  is  depicted  in  Figure  3  as  the  supports  of  the 
umbrella  not  one  of  the  various  facets  of  SO.  PSYOP  contributes 
to  the  success  or  impact  of  all  the  other  five  missions  but 
should  not  be  considered  a  mission  itself. 

The  SO  umbrella  which  has  been  derived  from  the  foregoing 
study  of  revolutionary  warfare  and  the  nature  of  special 
operations  is  similar  to  the  "official”  definition  of  SO.  But 
there  are  differences  which  should  be  rationalized.  The  official 
list  of  special  operations  as  listed  in  JCS  Pub  20  Vol  T  states 
that 

"Special  Operations  may  include  unconventional  warfare, 
counterterrorist  operations,  collective  security  (foreign 
internal  defense  (FID)),  psychological  operations,  direct 
action  mission  ano  intelligence  (strategic  and  tactical) 
reporting .  "IS 

This  list  differs  in  that  the  definition  presented  by  this 
article  included  the  term  "special  warfare",  changed  "collective 
security"  to  "counterinsurgency",  omitted  "intelligence 
reporting",  and  identified  PSYOP  as  a  necessary,  supporting 
ingredient  of  all  aspects  of  SO. 

The  inclusion  of  "special  warfare"  in  the  SO  terminology  file 


was  necessary  to  describe  a  realm  of  SO  activities  which  occurs 


behind  the  lines  in  support  of  conventional  operations  during 
wartime.  This  move  will  help  distinguish  this  facet  of  special 
operations  from  unconventional  warfare  which  is  the  support  of 
guerrilla  operations  in  a  revolutionary  warfare  scenario. 

The  decision  to  use  "counterinsurgency”  to  describe  the  SO 
activities  which  involve  assisting  the  side  of  a  government 
fighting  an  insurgency,  is  based  on  semantic  necessity. 
"Counterinsurgency”  is  a  self-descriptive,  meaningful  term  with 
common  usage.  "Collective  security”  has  a  vague  association  with 
it’s  intended  meaning  and  a  strong  association  with  NATO  and 
other  "collective  security"  arrangements.  This  term  is  clearly 
unacceptable.  "Foreign  internal  defense"  is  better,  but  not  much. 
There  is  simply  no  need  to  invent  bureaucratic  "buzzwords"  such 
as  these  when  a  perfectly  good  word  is  in  common  usage. 

The  recent  inclusion  of  "intelligence  reporting"  in  the  SO 
arena  is  an  example  of  "resmithing"  the  lexicon  to  justify  force 
structure.  This  was  done  in  1983  to  give  the  special  operations 
forces  a  vital  role  in  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  confrontation.^^  While 
the  argument  for  enhancing  the  U.S.  strategic  position  is  sound, 
it  is  no  case  to  incorporate  intelligence  reporting  as  a  major 
subset  of  special  operations.  Intelligence  reporting  by  SO 
forces  is  more  appropriately  identified  as  a  designated  mission 
of  special  warfare. 

The  final  deviation  of  our  SO  model  from  the  official  list  is 
that  PSYOP  has  been  assigned  the  important  role  of  supporting  the 
other  aspects  of  SO.  This  overriding  importance  of  PSYOP  should 


be  likewise  projected  to  conventional  military  operations  of  all 
services.  In  an  environment  which  offers  the  spector  of  nuclear 
holocaust,  the  psychological  weapon  is  one  which  offers  political 
gains  without  nuclear  risk.  For  this  reason,  US  planners  and 
operators  must  utilize  this  weapon  to  the  fullest.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  superimposing  the  concept  over  all  activities  as 
opposed  to  relegating  it  to  a  subset  of  SO. 

Summary .  The  acceptance  and  use  of  these  concepts  and 
definitions  of  special  operations  will  do  much  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  and  misuse  of  LIC  terminology.  If  parochial 
interests  and  bureaucratic  inertia  can  be  breached,  eventual 
joint  acceptance  will  provide  substantial  impetus  to  the  logical 
development  of  SO  doctrine.  But  acceptance  of  meaningful  terms 
and  the  formulation  of  clear  doctrine  is  needed  to  provide  order 
and  direction  to  special  operations.  Then,  perhaps  will  SO  be 
recognized  and  accepted  as  a  logical  foreign  policy  option  to  be 
considered  in  the  complex  strategy  to  check  Soviet  Marxist 
expansion  in  the  free  world. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Glossary 

The  following  LIC  terms  and  definitions  have  been  derived  from 
JCS  Pub  1,  as  well  as  SO,  LIC,  and  revolutionary  warfare 
literature.  They  represent  the  author's  recommendations  to  the 
special  operations  community  and  Joint  Military  Terminology  Group 
for  consideration  in  revising  the  official  list  of  military 
terminology  in  JCS  Pub  1  and  other  joint  and  service  manuals. 

The  list  is  limited  to  the  key  terms  necessary  to  formulate  the 
basis  for  clear  SO  doctrine. 


Anti -terrori sm  -  Those  activities  conducted  by  an  individual  or 
agency  to  prevent,  reduce  the  probability  of,  or  reduce  the 
effect  of  a  terrorist  act.  Such  measures  may  include 
construction  of  barricades,  varied  travel  routes  and  schedules, 
special  security  procedures,  and  other  actions  which  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  persons  or  physical  assets  to  acts  of  terrorism. 

Counterinsurgency  (COIN)  -  The  aggregate  measures  taken  by  a 
nation  and  the  U.S.  to  free  and  protect  that  nation's  society 
from  the  effects  of  insurgency. 

Counterterrorism  (CT)  -  Those  activities  conducted  by  an 
individual  or  agency  to  pre-empt  or  terminate  a  terrorist  act. 

CT  is  generally  offensive  in  nature  as  compared  to  ant i -terror i sm 
which  is  generally  defensive. 

Direct  action  mission  (DAM)  -  A  specified  military  or 
paramilitary  operation  involving  a  commando  style  raid  into  a 
hostile  or  denied  area.  DAMs  are  usually  conducted  covertly  or 
clandestinely  by  SO  forces  in  order  to  rescue,  strike, 
reconnoiter,  or  destroy  a  target  behind  enemy  lines. 

Guerrilla  raid  -  A  paramilitary  operation  in  unconventional 
warfare  involving  a  commando  style  raid  usually  conducted 
clandestinely  into  a  hostile  or  denied  area  by  irregular, 
predominately  indigenous  forces. 


Guerrilla  warfare  -  Military  and  paramilitary  operations 
conducted  in  hostile  territory  by  irregular,  predominately 
indigenous  forces,  usually  in  support  of  a  resistance  movement. 

Insurgency  -  A  form  of  revolutionary  warfare  involving  a 
resistance  movement  by  a  disaffected  portion  of  the  population 
against  the  incumbent  government.  An  insurgency  usually  consists 
of  a  methodically  conducted,  protracted  struggle  which  seeks  the 
support  of  the  population  and  eventual  overthrow  of  the  incumbent 
government.  The  conflict  usually  involves  insurgent  initiated 
guerrilla  warfare  which  may  be  supported  by  an  external  power. 

Low  intensity  conflict  (LIC)  -  On  an  absolute  scale  of  all 
conflict,  LIC  is  the  order  of  non-nuclear  conflict  between  people 
or  nations  involving  limited  destruction  which  falls  short  of 
that  imposed  by  large  scale  conventional  forces  and  weapons. 

Psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  -  Political/military  activities 
planned  and  conducted  to  influence  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
a  specific  population. 

Revolutionary  warfare  -  Internal  conflict  involving  at  least  one 
rebel  faction  which  uses  violence  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
incumbent  government.  Though  intra-national  in  character, 
revolutionary  warfare  frequently  spreads  to  neighboring  territory 
and  attracts  interest  and  support  from  other  governments. 

Special  operations  (SO)  -  A  concept  of  military  and  political 
actions  involving  the  use  of  specially  trained,  equipped,  and 
organized  forces  in  pursuit  of  national  objectives  worldwide  in 
war  or  peacetime.  Special  operations  forces  may  support 
conventional  military  operations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict 
but  are  specially  designed  for  employment  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
conflict  spectrum,  assisting  another  nation  or  people  defend 
against  the  imposing  effects  of  an  unpopular  force  or  tyranny. 
Special  Operations  specifically  include  special  warfare, 
unconventional  warfare  (UW) ,  counterinsurgency  (COIN),  direct 
action  missions  (DAM),  and  counterterrorism  (CT).  In  addition, 
psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  are  an  essential  element  of  all 
special  operations. 

Unconventional  warfare  (UW)  -  The  support  of  paramilitary 
operations  conducted  by  predominately  indigenous  guerrilla  forces 
in  support  of  a  resistance  movement  by  the  people  of  that  nation. 
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The  United  States  is  currently  involved  in  a  very  significant,  yet  dif¬ 
ficult,  conflict  in  Central  America.  We  are  waging  a  war  against  Marxist- 
Leninist  influence  in  the  region.  Influence  which  will  undoubtedly  assist 
Soviet  goals  in  this  hemisphere.  The  United  States  Government,  through  all 
possible  avenues,  must  win  this  war,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  what  the  United  States  Air 
Force  is  currently  doing  in  the  region,  and  make  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  how  we  might  improve  our  efforts.  Our  primary  sources  of  information 
are  personal  experiences  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  combatting  Marxist- 
Leninlst  penetration  in  the  region. 

Addressing  this  issue  is  of  grave  Importance  not  just  because  of  the 
critical  situation  we  face  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  but  because  most  ex¬ 
perts  appear  to  agree  that  low-intensity  conflict  is  the  most  likely  form  of 
warfare  that  we  will  fight  in  the  future.^  The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 

Through  our  conventional  and  nuclear  military  might  we  have  successfully  de¬ 
terred  conflict  at  the  mid-to-high  level  portion  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 

However,  low-intensity  conflict  is  virtually  impossible  to  deter  owing  to  its 
very  nature  of  low  risk  and  low  cost.  Thus,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
learn  to  fight  in  the  low  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 

This  paper,  however,  will  not  deal  with  battlefield  tactics  or  maneuvers, 
but  will  narrow  its  scope  to  an  examination  and  evaluation  of  US  assistance  to 
foreign  governments  for  internal  defense.  This  application  of  Security  Assist¬ 
ance  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  in  El  Salvador,  and  to  lesser  extents  in  most 
Latin  American  countries.  This  application  is  consistent  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
reaffirmed  by  President  Reagan,  which  generally  states  that  the  United  States  will 
provide  its  allies  v;ith  equipment  and  training  for  Internal  defense,  but  will  not 
provide  US  soldiers.  If  we,  a  major  international  power,  are  able  to  provide 


proper  and  sufficient  security  assistance  that  enables  recipient  governments  to 
maintain  their  own  internal  defense,  we  will,  in  fact,  have  precluded  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  US  troops  to  become  directly  involved  in  any  Third  World  conflict.  Thus, 
in  this  paper  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  non-combat  solutions,  to  the  problem 
of  Marxis t-Leninist  penetration  in  Latin  America. 

CURRENT  EFFORTS 

Before  we  discuss  our  security  assistance  efforts  in  Latin  America,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  place  our  resources  in  perspective  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Latin 
America  receives  approximately  3%  of  total  world-wide  US  security  assistance.^ 

This  modest  amount  is  significant  by  its  small  size  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  currently  being  directly  challenged,  by  sworn  enemies,  in  a  region  within  our 
own  hemisphere.  Thus,  we  believe  we  have  inherited  more  than  3%  of  the  problem. 

Our  gravest  immediate  threat  is  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  embroiled  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  newly  elected  government  in  that  country, 
a  government  that  is  being  challenged  by  Marxist-Leninist  insurgents.  In  order  to 
meet  this  challenge,  we  are  providing  the  government  of  El  Salvador  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  training  in  order  for  that  country  to  combat  leftist  guerrillas  within 
their  own  borders. 

In  FY85  alone,  the  US  Air  Force  will  provide  the  equivalent  of  $1.5  million 
in  military  training  for  approximately  210  Salvadoran  students.  Most  of  the 
students  will  receive  training  at  the  Inter-American  Air  Forces  Academy  (lAAFA) 
at  Albrook  AFS,  Panama.  About  20  students  will  receive  their  training  in  the 
United  States  under  special  flying  training  scenarios.  Most  of  the  training 
conducted  at  lAAFA  is  technical  in  nature,  such  as  aircraft  mechanic  and  technical 
instructor  courses.  In  the  United  States,  Salvadorans  will  receive  pilot  training 
as  well  as  professional  military  training.  In  terms  of  equipment,  the  US  Air 
Force  has  a  current  case  value  in  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  terms  of  approxi- 
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mately  $23  million  for  El  Salvador.  A  major  problem  currently  in  progress  is  the 
modification  of  C-47s  into  air  fire  support  platforms. 

Honduras  is  another  important  ally  primarily  owing  to  its  strategic  location, 
adjacent  to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  In  FY85,  Honduras  will  receive  over  $1 
million  of  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  funds,  repre¬ 
senting  training  for  approximately  450  Hondurans.  Again,  most  of  the  trainees 
will  receive  their  training  at  lAAFA  in  technical  courses  not  taught  in  Honduran 
military  schools.  A  major  FMS  program  in  Honduras  was  recently  highlighted  in 
national  news  articles  -  the  delivery  of  4  A-37s  in  September,  1984,  under  the 
PEACE  R,\NAS  II  program.  We  currently  have  various  FMS  cases  with  Honduras  with 
an  approximate  value  of  $20  million,  a  healthy  percentage  of  that  country's  en¬ 
tire  military  budget.^ 

Our  security  assistance,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  these  two  countries. 

On  the  contrary,  we  provide  security  assistance  to  nearly  every  country  in  Latin 
America,  the  most  significant  case  being  the  sale  of  F-16s  to  Venezuela. 

Anotlier  threat  wliich  strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  our  nation’s  health  and 
well-being  is  that  of  drug  trafficking.  The  importance  of  the  Latin  American 
region  with  regard  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  drug  trade  is  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  "in  1982,  Colombia  was  tite  source  of  approximately  757.  of  the  cocaine 
seized  in  the  United  States,  for  which  the  origin  could  be  identified."^  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  Bolivia  and  Peru  are  the  largest  producers  of  coca,  the  base  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  cocaine  production.^  lntern.it  ional  drug  trafficking  is  not  just  a  domestic 
threat  to  the  United  States;  it  is  a  vital  ingredient  of  the  low-intensity  conflict 
threat  as  well.  It  h.is  been  verified,  especially  by  drug  raids  in  Colombia,  that 
subversive  c, roups  are  deeplv  involved  in  the  dru;g  trade*.  This  is  U'p.ica.  .sinue  suen 
uri'ups  require  l.irgi,'  sums  ot  monev  to  purchase  weapons  .and  run  their  organizations. 
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and  the  selling  of  drugs  is  a  relatively  low  risk  method  of  acquiring  such  large 
amounts  of  money.  Recent  US  efforts  have  been  designed  to  trace  and  prove  the 
link  between  arms  suppliers  and  drug  traffickers.  However,  even  though  we  are 
taking  steps  to  combat  this  problem  on  a  national  as  well  as  an  international 
level,  US  laws  limit  in  many  ways  US  military  Involvement  in  directly  confronting 
and  combatting  the  drug  trade.  Thus,  all  we  can  do  is  "provide  training,  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  and  intelligence."^ 

This,  in  no  way,  is  an  all-inclusive  narrative  of  our  efforts  in  Latin  America. 
Our  purpose  here  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  general  idea  of  what  and  how  much 
we  are  doing  in  the  region.  Our  major  purpose  at  this  point  is  to  show  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  our  efforts  and  recommend  specific,  workable  solutions  to  a  growing 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

EVALUATION 

Have  we  been  doing  the  right  things  in  Latin  America?  Let  us  evaluate  our  more 
recent  efforts  in  the  region  before  directly  providing  recommendations.  Obviously, 
providing  training  and  equipment,  as  we  have  been  doing,  is  a  necessary  prerequi¬ 
site  for  our  allies  to  combat  subversion,  terrorism,  and  assassination.  But,  are 
we  providing  the  appropriate  kind  and  the  correct  amount  of  security  assistance 
modules? 

If  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  low-intensity  threat  in  the  region, 
then  there  are  areas  where  we  are  falling  far  short  of  providing  the  kind  of  as¬ 
sistance  that  we  are  capable  of  supplying  to  our  friends  in  the  hemisphere.  As 
an  example,  most  countries  in  the  region  have  small  unimproved  airstrips  in  re¬ 
mote  locations.  However,  the  smallest  cargo  aircraft  that  the  US  Air  Force  has 
available  to  sell  to  US  allies  is  the  standard  version  C-130,  and  a  C-130  can 
land  only  in  a  handfull  of  carefully  selected  airfields  throughout  the  Central 
American  region. 7  Another  example,  Latin  American  countries  also  require  cheap. 


easy  to  maintain  military  equipment,  such  as  radios,  navigation  equipment  and 
technical  test  equipment.  Too  often,  our  equipment  is  far  too  expensive  or  so¬ 
phisticated  for  these  countries  to  purchase,  let  alone  maintain  for  10-20  years.® 

The  most  poignant  criticism  of  our  efforts  in  Latin  America,  however,  deals 
with  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  human  element  of  the  low- intensity  threat. 
Low-intensity  conflict  can  be  viewed  as  having  two  elements  -  military,  and  non- 
military  (or  human).  It  is  given  that  subversive  groups  employ  military  force  to 
frustrate,  and  ultimately  to  defeat,  the  regime  in  power.  Historically,  military 
might  has  always  been  an  integral  part  of  any  revolution.  Concurrently,  however, 
subversions  have  always  relied  on  non-military  strategies  to  succeed.  It  is  this 
non-military  aspect  that  we  wish  to  address,  since  it  appears  that  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  is  failing  to  place  sufficient  emphasis  on  this  singularly  important  element 
of  low- intensity  warfare. 

When  we  speak  of  the  human  or  non-military  element  we  are  referring  to  the 
battle  for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  people.  This  is  a  critical  element  needed 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  indigenous  population,  since  no  armed  uprising  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  logistics  xinks  and  intelligence  networks.  Any  concerted  effort  to 
defeat  insurgents  must  address  this  form  of  conflict  or  the  sovereign  state  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  non-military  e. ament  of  low-intensity  conflict 
that  have  been  needlessly  relegated  to  the  "back  burners"  in  our  efforts  within 
the  Latin  American  region.  First  is  civic  action,  a  term  closely  connected  to 
national  development  and  governmental  involvement.  Second  is  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  within  specific  insurgency  areas. 

In  retrospect,  during  the  1960s  when  guerrilla  movements  reached  an  epidemic 
level  in  Latin  America,  US  officials  placed  great  emphasis  on  civic  action  pro¬ 
grams  both  in  Latin  American  countries  and  in  training  programs  designed  for  US 
personnel  enroute  to  overseas  assignments.  This  emphasis  was  intended  to  convince 


the  Latin  American  militaries  that  defeating  the  guerrillas  would  be  impossible 
unless  the  military  elicited  the  cooperation  of  the  people  and  both  groups  rejected 
the  guerrillas  and  their  beliefs.  Of  course,  in  order  for  such  a  favorable  outcome 
to  materialize  the  military  had  to  have  been  viewed  in  a  favorable  light  by  its  own 
people.  US  officials  publically  argued  that  the  only  way  this  could  happen  would 
be  for  the  military  to  become  totally  involved  in  responsible  people-oriented  pro¬ 
grams.  In  short,  the  military  had  to  conduct  successful  civic  action  programs 
throughout  threatened  areas  of  its  country.  This  concept,  when  carefully  planned 
and  extended,  closely  relates  to  the  idea  that  national  development  greatly  reduces 
insurgency  in  a  given  region  -  in  this  case  Latin  America.  National  development  is 
currently  a  tenet  of  our  foreign  policy  scheme  in  this  region.  We  are  pleased  that 
foreign  policy-makers  have  recognized  that  the  underlying  causes  of  subversion  in 
the  Central  American  region  are  due  more  to  socio-economic  problems  than  other 
problems.  Alleviating  those  socio-economic  problems,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly 
reduce  future  opportunities  for  subversion.  Bottom  line:  If  the  socio-economic 
conditions  in  a  particular  country  improve,  then  insurgent  groups  will  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  Civic  action  programs, 
designed  to  support  national  development,  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  people's 
living  conditions,  making  them  more  supportive  and  loyal  to  their  government. 

The  US  Air  Force  recently  conducted  training  during  which  humanitarian  assist¬ 
ance  was  provided  that  illustrates  the  benefits  of  such  worthwhile  programs.  De¬ 
tachment  1,  2nd  Air  Division,  Military  Airlift  Command,  Panama,  conducted  special 
operations  high  altitude  training  in  Costa  Rica  and  incidental  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance  was  provided,  "Detachment  1  transported  approximately  3,000  lbs  of  food 
to  a  village  for  more  than  200  people  that  had  been  cut  off  by  floods  for  weeks  — 
and  was  in  danger  of  starving".^  In  addition,  through  this  helicopter  airlift, 
doctors,  dentists  and  Red  Cross  personnel  were  made  available  to  tend  to  the  needs 
of  Indians  in  remote  sites. In  praising  the  program,  Maj  Glenn  Ferguson,  Com- 
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mander  of  Det  1,  2AD,  wrote:  "Ambassador  Windsor  later  stated  that  we  were  able 
to  accomplish  in  2  short  weeks  what  the  rest  of  the  various  [US]  embassy  programs 
took  years  to  do  in  so  far  as  public  relations  are  concerned"f^  Unfortunately, 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  US  Air  Force  to  become  directly 
involved  in  civic  action  activities  due  to  legal  considerations;  i.e.,  the  Air 
Force  in  many  circumstances,  is  prohibited  from  applying  fiscal  resources  to  civic 
action  programs. 12 

As  additional  testimony,  several  countries  in  Latin  America  are  making  strong 
efforts  in  the  area  of  civic  action/national  development;  they  have  been  sold  on 
the  utility  of  these  programs.  For  example,  the  Brazilian  navy  recently  completed 
a  new  hospital  ship  to  provide  regular  health  care  for  the  people  of  the  Amazon. 

More  significantly,  according  to  the  Defense  Attache  Office  in  Guatemala,  that 
country  is  also  adamrn*-  that  the  best  way  to  win  the  people  away  from  the  guerrillas 
is  through  civic  action,  and  Che  application  of  a  great  deal  of  resources  to  this 
effort.  Guatemala  has  instituted  a  project  of  "model  villages"  that  has  consider¬ 
ably  enhanced  the  military's  image.  It  has  been  observed  that  Che  villagers  in 
these  projects  are  much  less  likely  to  support  guerrillas,  since  they  have  become 
attached  to  their  villages  and  realize  that  supporting  guerrilla  movements  could 
jeopardize  their  new-found  gains. 13 

At  this  juncture  one  might  well  ask,  should  the  US  Air  Force  be  involved  in 
civic  action  and  national  development?  Is  that  not  the  responsibility  of  other 
government  agencies?  There  are  several  reasons  why  the  military  and  the  Air  Force 
should  be  involved  in  such  foreign  policy  initiatives.  Speaking  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  civic  actions.  Col  Kenneth  Alnwick  has  pointed  out:  "[civic  action] 
teams  often  played  a  major  role  in  a  nation's  internal  development  because  only 
the  military  possessed  the  organization,  manpower,  technical  skills,  and  resources 
needed  to  accomplish  various  development  projects."!^  Additionally,  in  December 
1984,  a  combined  civic  action  program  was  conducted  in  Panama.  The  US  Military 


Group,  US  Embassy,  Panama,  has  stated  that,  because  of  the  difficult  terrain 
surrounding  the  targeted  town.  Llano  Nopo,  the  mission  can  "only  be  correctly 
supported  by  air."^^  We  believe  the  US  Air  Force  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
national  development  of  countries  in  Latin  America.  For  example,  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  at  Georgetown  University  is  attempting  to 
initiate  a  project  to  study  the  role  of  air  transportation  in  national  develop¬ 
ment.  Their  assumption  is  that  aviation  is  a  critical  element  of  development  in 
Latin  America,  owing  to  the  difficult  geography  and  the  lack  of  road  and  railroad 
systems. 16  Most  importantly,  however,  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  US  national  security.  If  civic  action/national  development  programs 
enhance  our  security  by  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  Marxist-Leninist  influence, 
then  we  must  become  involved  in  promoting  such  programs.  The  answer  is  obvious  - 
we  are  needed,  and  we  can  become  involved. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  psychological  operations  (PSYOPS) ,  another  important  initi¬ 
ative  that  is  currently  receiving  little  attention  by  US  forces  in  Latin  America. 17 
PSYOPS,  as  in  the  case  of  civic  action  and  national  development,  involves  the  hu¬ 
man  element  of  low-intensity  conflict.  US  Army  Field  Manual  33-1  describes  the 
purpose  of  PSYOPS  as  follows:  "The  purpose  of  all  psychological  operations  is  to 
create  in  foreign  groups  the  emotions,  attitudes,  or  behavior  to  support  the 
achievement  of  [US]  national  objectives."^®  Creating  the  proper  emotions,  attitudes 
and  behavior  is  precisely  what  must  be  accomplished  in  order  to  curb  the  tide  of 
Marxist-Leninist  influence  in  the  region.  Regardless  of  the  importance  of  con¬ 
ducting  PSYOPS,  we  believe  the  US  military  is  not  sufficiently  emphasizing  this 
element  of  low-intensity  conflict.  Of  the  three  services,  the  US  Army  gives  the 
greatest  emphasis  to  PYSOPS,  yet  even  its  efforts  in  PSYOPS  are  very  limited. 

Many  Army  leaders  have  recognized  the  need  to  re-emphasize  PSYOPS  in  Army  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  new  force  structures. 20  In  addition.  Col  K.  Alnwick  has  concluded 
that  the  "US  Air  Force  no  longer  possesses  a  strong  institutional  counterinsurgency 
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or  psychological  warfare  capability. 

Commander  in  Chief,  USSOUTHCOM,  has  pointed  out,  is  that  civic  action  and  PSYOPS 
units  are  vitually  absent  from  active  forces. 

Of  grave  importance  is  that  Marxist-Leninist  employ  extensive  propaganda  to 
gain  support  throughout  the  world.  Our  lack  of  PSYOPS  allows  them  to  Increase 
their  influence  and  appeal  in  Latin  America.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the 
startling  fact  that  approximately  50%  of  the  total  population  in  Cental  America 
is  under  14  years  of  age.  If  Marxist-Leninist  propaganda  continues  unchecked  and 
unchallenged  in  this  region,  that  enormous  portion  of  the  population  (those  under 
14)  could  well  grow  to  maturity  as  anti-US  adults.  Perhaps  an  example  will  drive 
home  the  point.  In  northern  Costa  Rica  the  only  radio  broadcasts  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  receive  originate  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  hardly  bastions  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  This  situation  has  existed  for  many  years.  Fortunately,  just  within 
the  past  few  months,  the  US  and  Costa  Rican  Governments  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  Voice  of  America  station  to  provide  an  alternative  viewpoint  to  those  served  by 
a  duly-elected  democratic  government .25 

PSYOPS,  civic  action  and  national  development  are  Initatives  that  address  the 
human  or  non-military  element  of  low-intensity  conflict.  We  personally  believe 
that  efforts  in  these  areas  should  stress  two  primary  goals: 

1.  Develop  programs  which  clearly  neutralize  the  appeal  of  guerrilla  type 
movements/activities . 

2.  Develop  programs  which  clearly  create  a  positive  US  image  to  the  countries 
and  peoples  in  the  Latin  American  region. 

The  second  goal  is  imperative,  since,  regardless  of  the  success  of  non-military 
initiatives,  there  is  always  the  possiblity  that  other  outside  pressures  on  a 
political  system  might  be  too  great  to  bear  and  revolution  could  still  occur.  In 
other  words,  socio-economic  prosperity  does  not  ensure  political  stability.  On 
the  contrary,  some  analysts  posit  that  prosperity  leads  m  politcial  instability. 
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It  is  the  authors'  belief  that  prosperity  and  stability  go  hand-in-hand.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  the  US  is  Involved  in  civic  action,  national  development  and  PSYOPS  pro¬ 
grams,  then  the  chances  will  be  greater  that  the  opposition  forces  and  the  people 
themselves  will  be  less  anti-US,  and  less  susceptible  to  anti-US  propaganda. 

Finally,  some  observers  profess  the  theory  that  those  who  stress  the  socio¬ 
economic  problems  in  the  region  are  ignoring  the  military  threat;  and,  certainly, 
some  do.  Conversely,  those  who  stress  the  military  target  forget  that  Communism 
primarily  draws  it  support,  not  from  guns,  but  from  hearts.  Communism  is  an  ide¬ 
ology  fighting  for  men's  minds.  Without  the  mind  the  gun  becomes  useless.  The 
current  socio-economic  conditions  in  Central  America  greatly  aid  the  Communists 
in  their  quest  for  minds.  Addressing  this  issue  of  inequitable  socio-economic 
conditions  is  as  important  to  our  national  security  as  any  form  of  direct  military 
action.  We  in  the  armed  forces  are  responsible  for  safeguarding  our  national 
security;  we  must  aggressively  confront  this  emerging  form  of  warfare  -  low-inten¬ 
sity  conflict. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  must  now  ask,  what  can  we  do  to  improve  our  efforts  in  Latin  America? 

First,  and  foremost,  we  must  devote  more  resources  and  attention  to  this  volatile 
region.  More  relevant  security  assistance  is  required,  both  in  equipment  and 
training.  We  are  giving  too  little  attention  to  our  southern  neighbors,  a  region 
that  can  easily  become  our  greatest  national  security  threat. 

Specifically,  we  propose  immediate  adoption  of  the  following  recommendations 
by  the  US  Air  Force: 

1.  Develop  military  equipment  that  is  more  appropriate  for  countries  in  Latin 
America,  so  as  to  address  the  military  element  of  low-intensity  conflict  on  its 
own  turf,  on  our  own  terms,  in  our  own  time.  Example:  Develop  aircraft  that  are 
light,  easy  to  operate  and  maintain,  and  inexpensive;  and  ensure  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  for  security  assistance  . 
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2.  Dedicate  more  Air  Force  resources  to  civic  action/national  development 
and  PSYOPS  programs  and  initiatives  so  as  to  address  the  human  element  of  low- 
intensity  conflict.  Ensure  that  adequate  funds  and  personnel,  as  well  as  organi¬ 
zations,  to  adequately  combat  this  element  of  low-intensity  are  funded  and  sup¬ 
ported.  Expansion  of  efforts  in  this  very  important  area  is  mandatory.  Supply 
aerial  platforms  and  communications  equipment  for  various  types  of  PSYOPS  missions 
with  Air  Force  assets,  including  an  expansion  of  an  AF  role  in  development  of  a 
national  air  transport  system,  country-by-country, 

3.  Develop  expanded  initiatives  to  combat  international  drug  trafficking. 
Investigate  and  pursue  initiatives  to  change  provisions  of  US  law  to  ensure  that 

the  military  can  become  involved  in  fighting  the  international  drug  trade,  especially 
since  "the  military  is  not  funded  in  its  budget  to  perform  this  function  because 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  (including  DOD  and  the  services)  have  not 
yet  recognized  international  anti-narcotic  operations  as  a  military  mission. "26 
Thus,  the  first  step  we  must  take  is  to  emphasize  the  threat  posed  to  our  national 
security  by  the  international  drug  trade.  We  should  also  continue  working  and 
cooperating  with  other  governments  to  attempt  to  alleviate  this  pernicious  problem 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  even  though  we  are  currently  increasing  our  security  assistance 
to  Latin  America  to  defeat  and  deter  Marxist-Leninist  influence  and  aggression 
there  is  much  more  that  we  can  do,  as  demonstrated  by  the  above  recommendations. 
Primarily,  we  must  keep  in  mind  what  Major  General  Donald  Morel li,  US  Army,  de¬ 
ceased,  an  expert  on  low-intensity  conflict,  stated  very  eloquently: 

Low- i ntens  i  ty  conflict  defies  purely  military  solutions.  It  requires 
a  cross-discipline  approach  which  recognizes  the  interplay  of  social, 
economic,  political  and  military  factors. 27 

We  h.ave  a  clear  choice;  we  can  either  learn  this  lesson  in  the  corridors  of  the 

Pentagon  or  learn  it  in  the  jungles  of  Central  America. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During  war  a  nation  concentrates  on  execution  of  that  war.  But 
when  the  war  is  over  efforts  shift  toward  planning  for  future 
conflicts.  Such  actions  usually  include  efforts  at  postulating 
the  future  environment  in  which  conflicts  could  occur.  Analysis 
of  several  long  range  studies  developed  over  the  past  decade 
consistently  postulate  the  future  environment  in  which  this 
nation  will  find  itself  as  one  providing  numerous  circumstances 
for  the  U.S.  to  be  involved  in  low  intensity  conflict.^  Some  of 
the  characteristics  which  could  impact  the  vital  interests  of  the 
U.S.  and  contribute  to  this  turbulent  environment  are  portrayed 
at  Figure  #1.  These  characteristics  suggest  that  U.S.  involvement 
will  probably  not  have  the  clear  focus  of  resolve  as  past  major 
conflicts  and  may  be  fought  on  a  battlefield  even  less  defined 
than  the  conflicts  of  Korea  or  South  East  Asia.  Brian  Michael 
Jenkins,  in  a  Rand  publication  entitled,  "New  Modes  of  Conflict," 
suggests; 

"The  conflict  in  Lebanon  is  likely  to  be  representative 
of  armed  conflict  worldwide  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century;  a  mixture  of  conventional  s^rarfare, 
classic  guerrilla  warfare,  and  terrorist  campaigns,  openly 
fought  or  secretly  waged,  often  without  regard  to  national 
frontiers,  by  armies  as  well  as  irregular  forces. 2 

The  heightened  involvement  of  the  media  and  legislative 

branch  of  government  in  national  security  and  foreign  policy 

matters  probably  will  not  subside.  Many  would  point  to  the 

war  in  SEA  as  the  turning  point  where  populace  awareness  became 

more  focused  on  the  process  of  establishing  policy  rather 

than  on  the  policy  itself.^  Colonel  William  Taylor  alludes  to 

to  this  when  he  suggests  the  relationship  between  national  security 
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and  foreign  policy  has  converged  as  shown  in  Figure  #2.  He  believes 
that  during  the  past  three  decades  the  tangential  area  of  the 
spheres  have  substantially  merged.  Such  events  as  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks(SALT)  and  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions(MBFR)  move  the  two  policies  closer  together,  but  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  1973  oil  embargo  underscored  the  interdependent  nature 
national  interests  and  all  but  fused  the  spheres.^  Because  we  can 
expect  that  the  use  of  military  force,  whether  in  a  combative  or 
non-comba t i ve  role,  will  be  extensively  questioned  and  debated  the 
decisionmaker's  challenge  is  how  to  best  instill  a  sense  of 
national  resolve  to  take  those  steps  necessary  where  vital  interests 
ate  threatened.  If  decisionmakers  can  predict  crisis  far  enough 
in  advance  they  may  be  able  to  undertake  measures  more  commensurate 
with  national  beliefs  and  accomplish  them  in  a  more  deliberate 
and  non-reactionary  manner.  We  attempted  to  determine  if  early 
warning  indicatvors  could  be  used  to  assist  in  that  effort  and, 
if  so,  with  what  amount  of  reliability.  This  paper  looks  at  U.S. 
involvement  in  Third  World  conflict  or  crisis  and  the  use  of 


early  warning  indicators  as  a  means  to  effectively  predict  where 
i t  might  occur . 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 


II 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THIRD  WORLD  CONFLICT 


Frank  Klingberg  believes  that  there  is  a  cyclic  nature  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  that  has  approximately  16-year  periods.  He  suggests 
that  U.S.  values  move  through  periods  that  are  introverted  and 
extroverted  phases.  Following  these  phases  he  has  the  U.S. 
moving  out  of  the  introverted  toward  extroverted  phase  during  the 
remainder  of  the  QOs.^  Others  believe  the  interdependent  nature 
of  world  affairs  and  the  competition  for  dwindling  resources 
forces  the  nation  to  maintain  its  global  focus.  Regardless  of 
the  reason,  when  U.S.  interests  are  threatened  we  can  expect  the 
potential  for  involvement  of  military  forces  to  be  high.  Much  of 
that  involvement  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum  of  conflict  and  hence  is  currently  receiving  a  substantial 
amount  of  discussion.  Mr  Noel  Koch,  during  congressional  testimony 
recently  stated: 


"We  have  a  number  of  self-described  defense  thinkers, 
intellectuals  and  academics,  who  have  seized  on  low- 
intensity  conflict  as  the  latest  vehicle  to  the  closest 
podium,  symposiuum  or  talk  show,  not  to  mention  any  number 
of  lucrative  consulting  contracts.  As  a  remunerative 
fad,  low-intensity  conflict  is  surpassed  only  by  the  subject 
of  terrorism,  which  itself  has  produced  more  experts  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  any  issue  since  the  energy  crisis.^ 


What  appears  to  be  lost  is  that  to  effectively  respond  as  a  nation 
to  the  threat  requires  a  ciegree  of  popular  and  political  consensus 
not  necessarily  required  when  U.S.  interests  are  threatened  in  a 
more  direct  manner.  Consensus  that  is  only  forthcoming  through 
education  and  discussion  in  forums  such  as  this  Air  Power  Symposium. 


"Mr  Koch  goes  on  to  state,  "what  we  do  not  have  and  will  not  have 
without  profound  changes  is  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  mean 
by  low-intensity  conflict."^  Supporting  Mr.  Koch's  observation  of 
the  need  for  resolving  the  issue  of  semantics  is  a  noted  pattern 
in  many  of  the  papers  discussing  low  intensity  conflict.  They 
begin  with  an  attempt  at  resolving  the  issue  of  semantics,  followed 
by  a  graphic  portrayal  of  their  interpretation  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict.  A  workshop  sponsored  by  Air  University's  Center  for 
Aerospace  Doctrine,  Research  and  Education  (CADRE)  on  22-23  Mar 
84  attempted  to  rectify  the  issue  of  semantics  and  provided  this 
definition: 

Non-nuclear  situations  ranging  from  terrorism,  crises, 
and  small  wars  to  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions  that 
require  tailored  limited  responses  short  of  national 
mobilization  and  often  in  conjunction  with  host  regimes 
and  third  countries.  These  responses  are  likely  to  be 
military  or  paramilitary  for  short  situations,  but  of 
mixed  pol itical-economic-mil itary-and  other  character 
for  revolutionary  and  protracted  conflicts.® 

Colonel  Harry  Summers  suggests  even  this  definition  lacks  a 

major  distinction  between  war  and  peace  and  thus  opens  the  door 

for  a  perception  among  the  American  people  that  military  support 

during  "peacetime"  for  allies  is  the  first  step  toward  direct 

commitment  of  combat  forces.®  To  overcome  this  perception, 

the  primary  focus  must  involve  those  actions  necessary  for  a 

threatened  nation  to  protect  itself.  Theodore  Shackley,  drawing 

heavily  on  his  experiences  in  SEA  with  the  CIA  discusses  these 

actions  by  outlining  the  military  oriented  countermeasures  a 

government  should  undertake  in  each  of  the  four  phases  of  an 

insurgency.^®  These  actions  are  presented  at  Table  #1. 
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An  expanded  discussion  of  these  actions  is  presented  in  his 
book,  '^e  Third  Option.  Note  that  not  until  the  later  stages 
is  an  attempt  made  to  determine  the  degree  of  U.S.  commitment • ^ ^ 
While  this  is  consistent  with  the  public  concern  for  having 
early  U.S.  involvement  it  permits  the  insurgents  to  develop  the 
infrastructure  support  for  both  political  and  military  action  to 
become  a  formidable  threat  to  the  established  government.  This 
is  especially  true  in  a  remote  or  rural  based  society  where 
because  of  government  inattention  or  incompetence  the  insurgents 
and  government  usually  start  on  an  equal  footing  in  an  attempt  to 
win  public  allegiance. 

Does  earlier  U.S.  involvement,  with  either  military  or 
paramilitary  forces  lead  to  an  escalated  level  of  conflict? 

Bertil  Duner,  of  the  University  of  Uppsala,  has  studied  external 
military  intervention  in  conflict  for  several  years  and  categorizes 
the  instruments  and  levels  of  involvement  as  depicted  at  Table 
#2.12  fjot  only  has  he  found  few  common  features  in  the  cases  of 
multiple  involvment,  but  also  that  little  evidence  exists  to 
support  a  hypothesis  of  involvement  occurring  by  different  instru¬ 
ments  in  succession  (escalation).  Duner’s  study  addressed  the 
actors  present  in  the  involvement.  Remarkably,  the  preponderance 
of  Less  Developed  Countries  (LDCs)  in  relation  to  industrialized 
countries  was  striking.  This  was  especially  true  at  higher 
levels  of  intervention. 12  still  to  be  answered  is  the  degree  of 
surrogate  or  proxy  relationships  present. 


TABLE  #2 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  LEVELS  OF  INVOLVEMENT 
_ DIRECT  COMBAT  INVOLVEMENT 

A.  Invasion  (regular) 

B.  Specialist  functions 

II.  INDIRECT  COMBAT  INVOLVEMENT 

C.  Invasion  (irregular) 

D.  Shelling 

III.  DIRECT  PARA-COMBAT  INVOLVEMENT 

E.  Advisory  functions 
P.  Arms  supply 

IV.  INDIRECT  PARA-COMBAT  INVOLVEMENT 

G.  Military  training 

H.  Armed  blockade 

I.  Financial  support 

V.  DIRECT  SUPPORTING  ACTIVITIES 

J.  Military  warning 

K.  Transport 

L.  Base  functions 


SOURCE;  Bertil  Duner 

"The  Many-Pronged  Spear; 
External  Military  Intervention 
in  Civil  Wars  in  the  1970s" 
Journal  of  Peace  Research 
Vol  20,  NO  1,  1983 
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One  of  the  critical  aspects  of  U.S.  involvement  in  these 
conflicts  is  the  perceived  degree  of  U.S.S.R.  participation. 

Eliot  A.  Cohen  notes  that  U.S.  policy  since  World  War  II  has 
focused  on  a  path  of  containment  and  conservation.  He  states, 

"two  principles  have  characterized  American  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II:  containment  and  conservation."  He  went  on  to  say 
that,  "as  in  the  late  1940's,  American  foreign  policy  today  aims 
to  limit  the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  which  is  now  reflected  in 
the  global  conflict  between  the  superpowers ^ ^  The  second 
principle  is  "the  conservation  of  the  world  order  as  it  stood  at 
the  end  of  1940' s. . . includ( ing)  an  open  world  economy,  agreed- 
upon  and  virtually  unchangeable  borders,  and  the  support  of 
moderate  (i.e.,  non-revolutionary)  regimes,  which  can  have  repub¬ 
lican,  monarchial,  or  limited  autocratic  forms  of  government. " 

This  propensity  to  view  regional  pertubations  along  East-West 
conflict  lines  also  contributes  to  the  insurgents  being  able  to 
establish  themselves  as  an  effective  force  before  countermeasures 
can  be  formulated  and  implemented.  Stephen  Hosmer  approached  the 
question  of  US  involvement  from  one  of  constraints.  He  suggests: 

U.S.  strategies  in  past  Third  World  conflicts  and  crisis 
have  evolved  largely  from  cumulative  constraints.  That  is, 
various  U.S.  administrations  have  tended  to  base  strategies 
more  on  what  they  believed  that  the  U.S.  should  not  or  dare 
not  do  than  on  what  the  battlefield  situation  of  a  particular 
conflict  or  crisis  might  optimally  require.  One  finds  a 
striking  continuity  in  the  fundamental  motivations  that  have 
induced  American  decisionmakers,  whatever  their  political 
affiliation,  to  constrain  U.S.  combat  operations  and  other 
military  responses  in  the  Third  World. 

Hosner  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  "Paradoxically,  U.S.  concerns 


about  igniting  a  third  world  war  have  both  stimulated  US  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  Third  World  conflicts  and  constrained  the  military 
strategies  pursued  in  those  interventions.  Citing  the  memoirs 
of  both  Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson  he  points  out  their  concern 
that  if  the  U.S.  did  not  maintain  a  commitment  to  resist  Soviet 
expansionism  that  it  would  open  the  path  to  expanding  global 
conf 1 ict . 

The  contrast  between  the  perceptions  of  superpowers  and  the 
Third  World  toward  security  was  reviewed  recently  by  Mohammed 
Ayoob,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  National 
University  of  Singapore.  He  believes  that  the  major  states, 
whether  capitalist  or  socialist,  have  as  their  central  concern 
the  security  of  the  international  system.^®  That,  as  interde¬ 
pendence  has  become  the  dominant  strand  in  strategic  thinking,  it 
has  increasingly  obliterated  the  distinction  between  state  centric 
and  system  centric  approaches  to  international  security.  On  the 
other  hand  within  the  Third  World,  the  predominant  sense  of 
insecurity  emanates  to  a  substantial  extent  from  within  their 
boundaries  rather  than  from  outside. He  points  out  that: 

This  does  not  mean  that  external  threats  are  totally 
absent,  for  they  are  not.  But  the  'mix'  of  internal 
and  external  sources  of  threat  to  these  state  structures, 
and  particularly  to  their  regimes,  is  quite  often  heavily 
weighted  in  favour  of  internal  sources.  Moreover,  external 
threats  quite  often  augment  the  problems  of  insecurity  that 
exist  within  state  boundaries  and,  in  many  cases,  would  be 
quite  ineffective  if  internal  threats  and  domestic  fissures 
did  not  exist  within  Third  World  societies.^® 

In  an  effort  to  depict  the  differing  perceptions  of  security 

and  conflict  between  players  we  developed  the  graphic  at  Figure 

#3.  It  is  where  the  vectors  of  each  of  the  players  intersect 
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MULTIDIMENSIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  CONFLICT 


that  one  can  expect  the  opportunity  for  crisis  or  conflict  to 
occur.  As  either  U.S.  or  Soviet  involvement  increases  indigenous 
perceptions  are  one  of  concern  that  the  low-level  involvement 
of  a  super  power  or  its  surrogate  will  result  in  a  strategic  war 
of  survival  for  the  indigenous  government. 

So  far,  the  central  overall  balance  of  military,  economic 
and  political  factors  remains  in  an  area  of  relative  equilibrium. 
While  the  Soviets  have  made  substantial  improvements  in  their 
military  capability,  western  economic  growth  has  maintained  its 
disproportionate  lead.  It  is  in  this  environment  that  the  CJ.S. 
seeks  to  maintain  and  consolidate  the  US  economic  and  military 
position  internationally  while  preserving  US  political  and  economic 
strength  at  home.  However  one  must  ask  whether  this  situation 
will  last  forever?  Will  unseen  technological  factors  destabilize 
the  balance?  Will  a  superpower  miscalculation  of  involvement  in 
the  Third  World  lead  to  a  low  intensity  conflict  that  does  expand 
to  regional  or  global  conflict?  While  empirical  answers  to 
these  questions  are  lacking,  decisionmakers  can  benefit  from 
efforts  to  identify  potential  crisis  regions  and  then  develop 
proper  political  and  military  actions  to  defuse  or  at  least  limit 
the  impact  on  U.S.  interest  in  those  strategically  important 
countries.  In  particuliar  are  current  crisis  prediction  mode’s 
useful  in  predicting  mid-  to  long-term  con t i ngenc ies ( 5-2 0  years 
away ) ? 
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SECTION  nr 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  EARLY  WARNING  INDICATORS  OF  CRISES 


Accurate  predictors  of  future  crises  in  regions  strategically 
vital  to  the  United  States  could  enable  decisionmakers  to  initiate 
necessary  actions  early  to  hedge  against  their  impact.  Early- 
warning  indicators  and  crisis  models  can  predict,  with  some 
accuracy,  a  crisis  anywhere  from  two  months  to  three  years  away 
(the  highest  success  rate  is  with  crises  two  to  six  months  away). 

If  decisionmakers  are  to  be  provided  choices  of  military  involvement 
short  of  direct  action  it  is  important  to  identify  those  potential 
crises  fvor  the  mid-  to  long-term  contingencies  (five  to  twenty 
years  in  advance).  For  instance,  few  analysts  argue  that  the 
Philippines  is  a  potential  crisis  region.  If  current  political 
and  social  unrest  continues,  U.S.  interests  in  the  region  will  be 
jeopardized.  Certainly,  long-term  preventive  actions  could  have 
been  taken  in  the  Philippines  to  quell  growing  anti-Marcos  sentiments 
if  the  crisis  had  been  predicted  ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 

Preliminary  research  reveals  that  there  is  a  plethora  of  data 
on  early-warning  indicators  and  potential  crisis  models.  In 
particular,  a  large  amount  of  data  is  available  on  crisis  analysis. 
Analytic  methods  by  which  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  the 
State  Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  attempt 
to  forecast  future  crises  and  identify  the  causes  of  unrest  and 
conflict  was  reviewed  and  assessed.  These  agencies  do  most  of  the 
potential  crisis  analysis  for  the  U.S.  Government.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  firms,  many  of  which  are  DoD  and  CIA 
subcontractors,  and  academic  institutions  that  also  do  this 

wo  t  k  .  2  1 


Models  vary  greatly  in  their  scope  and  method  of  analysis. 

Some  models  attempt  to  explain  war,  others  conflict  (religious 
conflicts,  territorial  disputes,  political  wars).  Most  of  the 
work  is  geographical  in  orientation,  concentrating  on  regions 
such  as  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia.  Three 
methodological  approaches  predominate:  case-by-case  historical 
analyses,  early-warning  indicators,  and  quantitative  and  qualitative 
models  such  as  factor  analysis,  expert-generated  data  and 
multivariant  regression  analysis.  Frequently  crisis  analysis  and 
warning  indicators  use  combinations  of  all  of  these  methods. 

Analysis  of  early  warning  indicators  incorporates  quantitative 
and  qualitative  measures  with  demographic,  economic,  and  military 
phenomena.  Examples  include:  growth  in  Real  Gross  National 
Product  (RGNP),  literacy  rates,  and  arms  transfers  from  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  We  deliberately  avoided  evaluation  of  social  and 
political  indicators.  Measurement  of  such  phenomena  in  the  Third 
World  is  infrequent  or  tenuous,  frequently  both. 22 

Indicators  were  examined  for  the  crisis  and  non-crisis 
countries,  searching  for  general  patterns  and  distinctions  between 
two  groups.  Representative  questions  are:  do  rising  debt 
obligations  and  declining  personal  wealth  indicate  an  increased 
potential  for  crisis,  or  are  such  conditions  common  in  all  poor 
nations?  In  the  years  preceding  crisis,  are  armed  forces  larger 
or  growing  faster  in  nations  experiencing  crisis  than  in  those 
avoiding  it? 

For  each  crisis  nation,  a  non-crisis  nation  was  selected 
from  the  same  geographical  region  (Saudi  Arabia/Lebanon,  Angola/ 


Kenya,  El  Salvador/Costa  Rica,  Argentina/Mexico).  This  selection 
scheme  attempts  to  ensure  a  moderate  amount  of  similarity  between 
crisis  and  non-crisis  groups  as  a  whole,  although  individual 
nations  are  diverse.  Furthermore,  since  the  objective  of  this 
analysis  was  to  review  the  efficiency  of  traditional  early  war  inj 
indicators  in  predicting  crises,  nations  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  data  and  availability  as  well.  Many  Third  World  countries  are 
without  statistics  for  several  of  the  indicators  reviewed. ^3  por 
the  eight  nations  evaluated,  however,  only  Lebanon  and  Angola  are 
incomplete  for  more  than  one  indicator. 

While  most  phenomena  examined  is  quantitative,  the  analysis 
is  strictly  qualitative.  Thus,  criticism  of  this  study  based  on 
statistical  methodology,  such  as  sample  size  or  randomness  of 
choice,  is  not  applicable.  We  believe  that  quantitative  models 
of  crisis  for  Third  World  nations  are  of  limited  predictive 
accuracy  and  subject  to  substantial  drawbacks.  Our  rationale  is 
that  if  there  are  consistent  mid-  to  long-term  crisis  indicators, 
they  should  be  observable  in  the  analysis.  An  example  might  be; 
countries  undergoing  crises  experience  severe  balance-of-payment 
deficits  coupled  with  stagnating  manufacturing  output  in  the  five 
to  fifteen  years  prior  to  conflict.  Nations  avoiding  crisis  over 
the  same  time  spans  are  marked  by  growing  GNP's  and  increasing 
equality  in  their  distributions.  It  is  our  belief  that  such 
generalizations  are  the  strongest  assertions  to  be  gleaned  from 
frequently  inaccurate  and  distorted  data  from  Third  World  countres 
These  generalizations,  if  they  can  be  made,  however,  provide 
decisionmakers  with  insight  into  the  conflict  process. 


Indicator  analysis  and  crisis  models  are  evaluated  for  their 
mid-  to  long-term  utility  only.  The  mid-  to  long-term  crisis 
analysis  attempts  to  highlight  future  crises  rather  than  short¬ 
term  contingencies.  Predictions  from  crisis  analysis  of  when  and 
where  future  crises  will  occur  must  also  be  consistent,  reliable 
and  highly  accurate  if  decisionmakers  are  to  use  such  the  results 
in  policy  formulation.  Predictions  correct  only  half  the  time, 
or  with  high  false  alarm  rates  (predicting  a  crisis  for  a  non-crisis 
nation)  offer  no  more  certainty  than  human  judgment.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  requirement  is  that  potential  crisis  analysis 
serve  as  a  valuable  tool  for  gaining  insight  into  the  origins  and 
causes  of  crisis;  identification  of  crucial  players  in  the  conflict 
process  and  social-econo-political  phenomena  likely  to  incite  a 
crisis  will  help  to  better  address  and  hopefully  alleviate  future 
crises. 

Early  warning  indicator  analysis  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
definition  of  what  consititues  a  crisis.  The  definition  of  crisis 
depends  on  the  agency  or  business  doing  the  data  assessment  as 
well  as  the  individual  analyst’s  social,  economic  and  cultural 
perspective.  A  current  government  document  on  low-intensity  warfare 
does  not  give  a  definition  of  crisis,  though  it  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  how  to  respond  to  the  various  indicators  of 
crisis. Warren  R.  Phillips  and  Richard  V.  Rimkunas  studied  the 
methods  used  by  DoD,  Department  of  State  and  the  CIA  for  identifying 
crises.  Though  all  these  organizations  do  early-warning-indicator 
analysis,  there  are  variations  in  their  definitions  of  what  is 


a  crisis  and  the  methodologies  used  to  indicate  a  crisis.  The 
military,  the  authors  conclude,  is  the  clearest  on  what  constitutes 
a  crisis,  but  is  overly  sensitive  to  small-scale  isolated  insurgencies 
and  frequently  ignores  broader  strategic  issues  such  as  territorial 
integrity  and  overall  Third  World  peace.  The  military  defines 
crisis  as  an  imminent  threat  to  American  military  activity  which 
"can  be  countered  by  immediate  limited  U.S.  actions. "25  xhe 
State  Department  defines  a  crisis  as  any  threat  to  U.S.  commitment 
or  precedence  which  compels  unilateral  and  multilateral  diplomatic 
initiatives.  Importantly,  within  the  State  Department  there  is 
little  agreement  on  what  is  a  crisis.  Nonetheless,  the  State 
Department  has  a  proclivity  to  proclaim  many  more  crises  than  the 
military  or  the  CIA.  This  is  attributable  to  their  broad  definition 
of  crises  and  the  variety  of  options  available  to  them  to  respond 
to  the  crisis. 26  The  CIA  has  the  narrowest  definition  of  crisis, 
declaring  a  crisis  only  in  those  situations  that  threaten  the  collapse 
of  governments  friendly  to  the  U.S.  or  that  could  result  in  a 
confrontation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  The  CIA 
emphasizes  that  immediate  preventive  action  is  necesary  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  in  threatened  countries.  Phillips  and  Rimkunas 
argue  that  the  CIA's  emphasis  on  "immediate  preventive"  actions 
has  contributed  to  some  failed  operations  because  of  the  short 
response  time. 27 

Though  the  three  organizations  have  differing  views  of  what 
constitutes  a  crisis,  they  often  use  the  same  indicators  for 
identifying  a  potential  crisis.  Crisis-analysis  documents  stress 
demographic  trends,  urbanization,  and  goods  consumption/capita 


projections  for  Low  Development  Countries  (LDC's).  But  the 
studies  reach  differing  conclusions  on  the  causes  of  crises  and 
where  they  will  occur.  The  Army  study  on  Latin  America  gives 
signficant  weight  to  trends  in  urbanization  and  demography.  It 
examines  these  trends  among  several  Latin  American  nations.  The 
CIA  work  concentrates  on  the  emergence  of  political  factions  in 
Central  and  South  American  Nations.  It  also  examines  a  variety 
of  economic  indicators.  The  weighing  factors  determined  by  the 
indicator  models  used,  the  organization's  purpose,  the  analyst's 
background  and  training  28^  and  the  type  of  intelligence  and 
statistical  data  provided  determined  the  conclusions  reached  in 
each  study. 28  The  data,  in  turn,  is  influenced  by  the  organization's 
world  view  and  the  methods  used  to  analyze  it. 20 

The  community's  view  of  what  distinguishes  a  crisis  from  a 
conflict  also  is  blurred.  Many  analysts  use  the  terms  crisis  and 
conflict  interchangeably.  Some  argue  that  because  there  are 
different  types  of  conflicts  there  is  no  single  definition. 

If  conflict  is  defined  as  the  actual  exchange  of  firepower  then 
confronters  move  between  crisis  and  conflict.  Conflict  can  also 
be  viewed  as  a  subset  of  crisis. 

The  absence  of  single  definitions  for  crisis  and  conflict 
handicaps  crisis  analysis.  The  hurdle  to  developing  crisis 
models  and  indicators  is  deciding  what  constitutes  a  crisis,  and 
whether  the  definitions  can  be  applied  across  all  spectrums. 

There  have  been  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Iranian  Hostage  Crisis, 

Suez  Canal  Crisis,  and  the  Taiwan  Crisis  to  list  a  few.  These 
incidents,  trends  and  events  compose  a  broad  range  of  international 


actions,  some  resulting  in  war,  others  resolved  through  peaceful 
channels . 

Analysis  may  be  qualitative,  quantitative,  or  a  mix  of  both. 
Despite  the  plethora  of  diffrences  among  techniques  and  scope  in 
crisis  analysis,  all  models  have  a  common  purpose.  First,  using 
analytic  techniques  to  outperform  human  judgment  in  forecasting 
the  circumstances  of  future  crises,  and  second,  providing  insight 
into  crisis  origins  and  instigators. 

In  this  report,  standard  types  of  early  warning  indicators 
of  crisis  were  evaluated.  Demographic  trends,  economic  indicators, 
and  military  indicators  were  all  examined.  These  indicators  were 
assessed  to  determine  if  a  reliable  set  of  crisis  indicators  for 
mid-  to  long-term  contingencies  can  be  established.  Based  on  our 
research  of  existing  indicators  and  their  evaluation  against 
crisis  and  non-crisis  nations,  no  such  set  exists.  Table  #3 
provides  a  summary  of  the  results  for  all  but  one  indicator. 

The  table  highlights  diversity  among,  rather  than  across,  countries 
avoiding  and  experiencing  conflict.  Among  the  eighteen  demographic, 
economic  and  military  indicators,  there  is  notable  lack  of 
consistency.  Food  consumption  increased  in  El  Salvador  and 
Lebanon  prior  to  their  respective  wars,  declined  in  Argentina, 
and  fluctuated  in  Angola.  The  trends  for  income  inequality, 
agricultural  income  relative  to  other  sectors,  balance  of  trade, 
export  concentration  and  debt  diverge  as  well.  For  other  indicators, 
such  as  age  structure,  military  expenditures,  and  armed  forces, 
the  only  observable  pattern  is  a  fluctuation  between  rises  and 
declines  or  the  absence  of  trends.  The  few  indicators  for  which 
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the  four  crisis  or  four  non-crisis  nations  are  consistent,  such 
as  GNP  and  population  growth,  agree  across  peaceful  and  war-torn 
states  as  well  as  among  their  crisis/non-crisis  categories.  Such 
indicators  signal  Third  World  status,  rather  than  susceptibility 
to  radical  change. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  each  potential  crisis 
indicator;  those  listed  in  Table  #3  cover  the  major  types  of 
indices:  demographic,  economic  and  military.  Why,  though,  is  it 

not  possible  to  deny  the  validity  of  all  early  warning  indicators 
which  could  be  used?  Based  on  this  study  the  unambiguous  lack  of 
clear,  consistent  trends  in  crisis/non-crisis  states  across  every 
indicator  evaluated  casts  considerable  doubt  on  their  ability  to 
signal  crises  in  several  nations  for  the  mid-  to  long-term.  If 
there  were  indications  of  impending  conflict,  one  would  have  expected 
observable  trends  across  some  of  the  categories  examined. 

The  origins  of  war  are  diverse  and  multifaceted.  Lebanon's 
Civil  War  is  the  product  of  polarized  religious  factions  and 
mosaic  society. ^2  Longstanding  territorial  disputes  between 
Britain  and  Argentina  erupted  into  the  Falklands  War.  A  coup 
in  Portugal  forced  the  Portuguese  to  surrender  its  last  remaining 
colony,  Angola,  where  the  inability  of  a  transitional  government 
laden  with  extreme  factions  to  achieve  consensus  led  to  civil 
war.  Historical  conflict  between  a  Salvadoran  government 
controlled  by  the  military  and  certain  elements  of  the  middle 
classes  led  to  the  conflict  now  occurring  in  the  region. 

Pronounced  regional  distinctions  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
potential  indicators  to  consistently  augur  crisis  in  the  mid-  to 


long-term.  The  use  of  conventional  conflict  indicators  such  as 
rising  unemployment  and  burgeoning  population  ignores  more  signi¬ 
ficant  characteristics  of  Third  World  countries  such  as  religious 
factionalism  and  colonial  experience.  Stated  simply,  the  military 
has  too  often  viewed  the  conflict  process  from  the  First  World, 
American  cultural  perspective.  Conventional  wisdom  has  sought  to 
explain  war  as  a  product  of  forces  that  might  cause  crisis  in  our 
own  country  or  in  the  developed  world:  rapid  population  growth, 
severe  economic  downturns  and  military  buildups.  Our  penchant 
for  material  well-being  and  fear  of  superpower  conflict,  however, 
is  often  not  shared  by  the  Third  World.  LDC ' s  know  little  but 
dire  poverty  and  growing  populations;  prosperity  and  abundance  of 
farming  lands  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Furthermore, 
a  large  and  increasing  military  presence  is  a  force  for  muting 
dissent  among  the  underpriviledged  and  preserving  existing  power 
structures  rather  than  deterring  international  war.  Unique 
regional  characteristics  such  as  religious  diversity  and  resentment 
of  colonial  exploitation  are  more  likely  to  bring  about  crisis 
than  an  increase  in  already  paralyzing  poverty  and  unemployment. 

Tlie  review  of  crisis  models  is  primarily  negative,  focusing 
on  the  significant  drawbacks.  This  is  not  to  assert  that  conflict 
models  are  useless.  Rather,  there  is  a  tendency  among  analysts 
to  search  for  simple  answers  to  complex  situations  and  to  place 
more  confidence  in  analytic  models,  and  particularly  numbers, 
than  is  appropriate.  The  analysis  of  conflict  in  the  Third  World 
for  the  mid-  to  long-term  does  not  produce  "crystal  ball"  predic- 
ctions  and  figures  magically  enabling  policymakers  to  forecast 


future  wars. 


The  origins  and  interrelationships  involved  in  the 
war  process  are  too  numerous  and  complex  to  model  given  the 
current  state  of  technology.  Decionmakers  will  simply  not  be 
able  to  accurately  predict  future  conflicts  or  highlight  early 
warning  indicators  with  a  substantial  degree  of  accuracy. 
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SECTION  IV  CONCLUSIONS 


The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  have  broad  implications 
for  decisionmakers  attempting  to  foresee  U.S.  involvement  in  Third 
World  conflicts.  They  must  realize  that  because  of  the  dearth  of 
reliable  tools  with  which  to  predict  conflict  they  must  be  prepared 
to  take  those  military  and  non-military  actions  necessary  to 
defuse  crises  in  their  earliest  stages.  With  respect  to  U.S.  military 
actions  the  proper  organization,  training  and  equipage  must  occur 
to  insure  that  this  nation  is  prepared  to  assist  Third  World  nations 
in  securing  themselves. 

With  respect  to  crisis  analysis  one  must  understand  that  actions 
must  produce  "value  added"  information  through  the  combination  of 
human  expertise,  theories  of  conflict,  empirical  data,  and  where 
used,  mathematical  analysis.  The  accuracy  of  crisis  forecasts 
summing  these  components  must  be  greater  than  each  individually  if 
it  is  to  be  useful  in  policy  making  situations.  Predictions  of 
when  and  where  future  crises  will  erupt  must  be  more  consistent 
and  reliable  with  techniques  such  as  factor  analysis,  multivariant 
regression,  and  indicator  analysis  than  with  human  judgment 
alone.  A  crisis  forecast  generated  by  a  model  must  be  superior 
to  a  single  analyst's  estimate  if  crisis  prediction  is  to  be  a 
viable  tool.  Such  a  conclusion  follows  similar  patterns  in 
intelligence  analysis  using  manual  versus  automated  tools  and 
bringing  highly  subjective  data  into  a  sphere  where  objective 
decisions  must  be  made.  It  is  precisely  because  of  the  subjective 
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nature  of  mid-  to  long-range  crisis  prediction  that  few  if  any 
models  are  available  or  even  usable.  This  problem  stems  not 
from  the  inferiority  of  present  crisis  models,  although  many 
techniques  are  of  questionable  validity,  but  rather  because 
identification  of  crises,  an  extremely  complex,  multifaceted 
phenomena,  is  not  subject  to  strict  laws  of  nature.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  situations  two  to  three  years  in  advance  in  socially, 
politically,  and  economically  volatile  regions  of  the  world  let 
alone  five  to  twenty  years  ahead  of  time. 

Thus,  present  mid-  to  long-term  crisis  models  are  inapplicable 
for  the  decisionmaker  intetested  in  clear-cut  predictions  of  war 
and  identification  of  early  warning  indicators.  Nevertheless, 
analytic  models  of  war  are  valuable.  While  their  predictive 
accuracy  is  poor,  the  analytic  thought  process  involving  models 
orients  decisionmakers  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  factors  involved  in  war.  Questions  that  need  to  be  asked 


include,  what  are  the  trends  in  this  region?  Who  are  the  important 
social  and  political  groups?  What  types  of  behavior  do  they 
exhibit?  Are  there  assumptions  about  political  beliefs  or  ration¬ 
ality  inherent  in  the  analysis?  Examining  social,  political  and 
economic  trends,  inventing  and  testing  conflict  theories,  and 
logically,  systematically  developing  implications  model  assumptions 
provide  insight  into  the  conflict  process. 
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LOW  INTENSITY  CON FLIC TsNOl  FULDA, NO! 

koiiier  ,  Robe'"!  W.  ,  Mar  1 1  ijrie_Str  ^_e^Qy  Coal  it_i  on_  ^ejf_en^Ee?,  Abt  Boole, 
tainbridpe,  Massachusetts,  1964.  UA23.K7'46 


One  should  open  this  bool'  with  the  understanding  that  the  title  is 
less  a  question  than  a  quest:  once  more  an  old  warrior  who  still  believes 
in  r at i one  1 1 : at  1  on ,  standardization,  and  interoperability  has  charqed  at 
a  windmill  ot  national  strateqy.  1  too  am  an  ancient  Inight  ot  the 
Fentaqon  (albeit  less  long  ot  tooth  than  Blowtorch  Bob),  and  li*e  him  1 
remain  a  true  believer  in  the  proposition  that  the  ultimate  purpose  tor 
all  armed  torce  is  control  ot  land  and  people.  Moreover,  I  hold  that  the 
cultural  torms  with  which  Romer  and  other  American  Etrateqists  are 
burdened  --our  several  navies,  our  disparate  air  torces,  our  many 
armies--  are  but  means  to  that  end.  Like  Admiral  Harry  Train,  tormer 
SACLANl ,  1  believe  that  even  a  very  good  navy  is  unlikely  to  win  a  war, 
but  that  an  interior  navy  can  lose  one.  Like  Komer,  1  deplore 
propensities  to  march  boldly  into  the  21st  Century  enlightened  bv 
concepts  attuned  to  the  technology  and  politics  ot  the  19th.  Arid  1  concur 
that  it  tuture  detense  budgets  will  be  constrained  --and  you  can  bet  they 
will  be,  Sancho--  then  unbalanced  multiyear  commitments  to  shipbuildino 
will  inevitably  cut  into  the  annually  disposable  monies  needed  to 
underwrite  the  strateqy  the  U.S.  ought  to  pursue  in  ‘a  world  ot  growing 
1 nt er  dependenc  y . 

1  need  not  add  my  teeble  lance  to  Ambassador  lomer's.  but  1  teel 
obligated  to  express  one  dissent,  and  then  to  submit  an  ameliorating 
corol lary : 

Continental ist  Komer ,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  ott  a  salvo  at  the  new 
navalists,  wrote: 

loss’  of  Cuba,  ^fifluia,  Ethiopia 
or  Nicaragua  caririut  be  said  to  bare 
uhderaived  our'  strategic  position, 
honever  wuch  these  losses  lay  have 
inconven lenced  us(/)This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  should  ignore 
third-area  conflict,  on ly  that  our 
coat  1 tnent  s  should  not  be  allowed  to 
outrun  our  interests,  as  happened  in 
i'letnaa .  Indeed  the  legacy  of  V letnaa 
has  been  to  take  it  wore  difficult  for 
the  U .S. Congress  and  public  to  contewplate 
1 1 wi ted  interventions  than  a  wajor  U  .S 
Sonet  conflictt/).,. 


D  L  A 


The  exclamation  points  are  mine.  Angola  and  Ethiopia  I  am  prepared  to 
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accept  as  inconsequential,  but  Cuba  and  Nicaracua  are  quite  dlHerent 
matters,  tor  what  happens  in  the  Caribbean  fcasin  attects  our  national 
interests  directly  and  signiticantly. 

Allow  me  to  cite  tive  such  interests: 


1. Support  tor  Democracy 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  preservirio  democracy  amono  its 
iiTiiTiediate  neighbors.  It  does  <t!a(;e  a  ditference  whenever  societies  so 
close  geographically,  culturally,  and  ethnically  to  our  own  are  torced  to 
depart  troffi  the  norms  ot  participatory  democracv,  the  rule  ot  law,  and 
respect  tor  basic  huffian  rights  to  submit  to  au t hor  1 1 ar  i  an  government.  It 
IE  not  easy  tor  Americans  to  countenance  the  same  relationship  with  such 
a  government  as  we  maintain  with  those  who  patently  share  with  us  our 
trust  in  popular  sovereignty.  And  this  is  not  a  matter  ot  preference 
alone.  It  is  a  reflection  ot  our  appreciation  that,  hi stor i c a] 1 y ,  it  is 
difficult  to  Cite  much  of  perff:anerit  value  that  authoritarian  governments 
have  achieved  in  this  hemisphere,  and  easy  to  trace  economic  and  social 
tragedv  to  interventions  in  the  political  process  by  individuals  or  small 
groups  whose  claim  to  power  rested  on  the  possession  of  guns. 
Unf ortunately ,  in  the  United  States  today  many  citizens  do  not  understand 
that  the  struoole  in  Central  America  is  fomented  by  those  who  believe  in 
force  rather  than  franchise,  in  bullets  rather  than  ballots,  who  strive 
to  impose  by  arm.s  their  will  upon  resisting  peoples.  In  this  sense  the 
present  strife  resembles  struggles  of  the  past.  But  today  to  that  problem' 
of  generations  in  Latin  America  there  has  been  added  the  threat  of 
Comiiiiunist  neocolonialism. 


The  U.S.S.A.  pours  $4  billion  into  Cuba  each  year,  much  of  this  to 
create  a  huce  military  establishment  capable  of  furnishing  forces  for 
Soviet  clients  in  Africa.  Nicaragua  over  the  past  three  years  has 
received  over  $SuO  millions  in  economic  aid,  and  more  than  1500  muliion 
worth  of  military  equipment  and  military  construction. 

During  those  years,  under  constant  Cuban  tutelage,  the  Sandinista 
comandantes  have: 

» Renewed  traditional  Nicaraguan  claims  to  the 
territory  of  their  neighbors. 

♦Supported  armed  subversion  against  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador. 

♦Imposed  universal  conscription,  and  raised 
armed  forces  of  over  100,000,  of  which  half 
are  kept  under  arms. 
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•Altered  tundanental 1 y  the  arns  balance  in  the 
region  Nith  an  araiored  brigade  strike  force 
of  over  100  tanks,  as  nany  armored  personnel 
carriers,  50  large  artillery  pieces,  numerous 
multiple  rocket  launchers,  anti-aircraft  and 
anti-tank  guns,  and  a  profusion  of  motor 
transport. 

•Trained  pilots  to  fly  high-performance 
fighters,  and  alloned  Cubans  and  other 
foreigners  to  install  radars 
and  to  build  air  bases  in  Nicaragua  — one 
of  which,  F'unta  Huele,  will  soon  be  capable  of 
supporting  both  jet  fighters  and  the  heaviest 
transports  in  the  Bloc  inventory. 


The  long-standing  unanimous  rejection  by  the  American  nations  of 
subservience  to  extra-hemispheric  powers,  which  faltered  with  the 
conversion  of  Cuba  into  a  Soviet  dependency,  now  threatens  to  dissolve 
altogether.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  times  that  many  in  North  and  South 
America  alike  seem  prepared  to  tolerate  the  consolidation  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  garrison  state  in  Nicaragua  in  the  image  of  Cuba: 
dominated  by  Cuban  cadres,  militarized  to  a  crushing  burden  on  the 
people,  and  economically  and  politically  puppeted  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
15  a  tragedy  of  our  times  that  the  victory  over  the  clumsy  oppressions  of 
Somoza  has  been  betrayed,  without  much  understandng  or  protest  in  the 
United  States,  into  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  of  venal  men  who  have 
ignored  their  pledge  to  restore  democracy  to  their  people,  and  have 
instead  mortgaged  the  future  of  their  country  to  Russians,  Bulgarians, 
East  Germans,  Cubans  and  Libyans. 

The  lessons  of  modern  history  are  clear:  once  a  society  is  dominated 
by  a  Mar X 1 st-Leni ni st  party,  democracy  is  dead.  The  new  totalitarian 
governments  of  the  world  have  been  no  more  successful  than  the  older 
Fascist  states  in  meeting  the  aspirations  of  their  people  in  either  a 
material  or  a  moral  sense.  The  present  danger  is  greater  than  that  posed 
by  Fascism.  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  said  it  well: 

Cuaiur;  1 5  ■  15  sowethitig  nen ,  uri  pr  ecedented  in 
nor  Id  history... 

CoBtornsi  is  unregenerate .. . 

It  stops  on ly  nben  it  encounter  s  a  wall,  even 
li  it  IS  only  a  nail  of  resolve... 

It  mil  always  present  a  danger  to  aankind... 

A  Mar X i St -Leni ni St  state  is  what  it  professes  to  be:  authoritarian 
and  totalitarian.  Society  is  closed;  dissent  is  not  tolerated;  the  state 
IS  all  encompassi I  g.  And  Marxists  ruthlessly  maintain  themselves  in 
power.  In  contrast,  Latin  military  governments  have  been  transitory 
phenomena.  Both  are  an  affliction  of  the  body  politic,  but  while 
recovery  from  the  latter  is  possible,  the  former  are  invariably  fatal.  In 
this  hemisphere,  Marxism-Leninism  of  the  Castroist  variety  is  distinctly 
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(it  1 1 1  Br  I  st ,  and  aggressively  expansiDni  st .  My  countrymen  who  abhor,  as  do 
I,  military  intervention  in  domestic  politics,  should  remember  that  the 
Sandinista  Army,  the  largest,  most  elaborately  armored  military  torce  in 
Central  America,  is  under  direct  control  ot  the  political  party  which 
exercises  exclusive  power  over  what  may  accurately  be  called  a  garrison 
state.  It  16  very  much  against  the  interests  d<  the  United  States  that 
Nicaragua  continue  its  course  toward  Cuban i z at i on  ,  and  very  much  against 
the  interests  of  its  democratic  neighbors  as  well. 

2. Prosperity 

It  IE  also  contrary  to  the  interests  ot  the  Uni  tec  States  that  the 
Caribbean  region  remains  depressed  and  Oebt-ridden.  It  is  the  tourth 
largest  market  tor  U.S.  goods  and  services'-coming  atter  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Canada,  and  Japan--and  when  the  Caribbean  Basin  is 
impoverished,  workers  in  the  United  States  lose  jobs.  The  United  States 
has  just  posted  a  record  t2Z  billion  trade  deticit.  Moreover,  banks  in 
the  United  States  hold  debts  of  over  $130  billion  krom  the  Caribbean 
region.  Prosperity  tor  the  region,  then,  is  very  much  an  interest  ot  the 
United  States. 

3. Regulating  Migration 

Political  violence  is,  ot  course,  mimical  to  prosperity,  but 
instability  and  poverty  militate  against  the  interests  ot  the  United 
States  in  another  way:  they  cause  migrations.  One  out  ot  every  two  new 
Americans  today  is  an  immigrant,  nine  ot  ten  coming  trom  the  Caribbean 
region,  most  trom  Central  America,  and  most  illegally.  The  present 
violence  in  Central  America  has  prompted  at  least  1,000,000  people  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  American  Republics  today,  there 
are  only  tour  nations  with  a  greater  Hispanic  population  than  the  United 
States;  by  1990  there  will  be  only  one.  Many  U.S.  citizens  are  concerned 
whether  their  community  can  continue  to  absorb  immigrants  at  the  rate 
they  have  been  coming  trom  the  south.  But  in  other,  less  tortunate 
countries,  retugees  place  unprecedented  demands  on  social  services 
already  overtaxed  by  high  birthrates:  Costa  Rica  harbors  Nicaraguan  and 
Salvadoran  retugees;  Honduras  has  Salvadorans,  Guatemalans,  and 
Nicaraguans;  a  Panamanian  leader  has  talked  about  a  "population  bomb"  in 
reterring  to  Salvadoran  migrants  entering  his  country;  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Belize  all  have  uprooted  people  in  signiticant  numbers.  It  is  in  the 
interests  ot  the  United  States  that  these  displacements  be  regularized  by 
the  restoration  ot  peace  and  mutual  respect  among  the  nations  ot  the 
region. 


4. Control  ot  Narcotics 

The  latest  generation  ot  North  and  Soutn  Americans  share  a  problem 
ditterent  trom  any  in  the  past;  narcotics  tretticking.  Today  consumers  in 
the  United  States  spend  between  $50  and  80  billion  each  year  on  illegal 
drugs,  something  like  $350  per  capita,  approximating  the  total  annual  per 
capita  personal  income  tor  many  nations  ot  the  region,  U.S.  importers  ot 
illicit  drugs  pav  out  at  least  twice  as  much  as  all  our  cottee  importers. 
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Over  two  thirds  ot  the  cannabis  (marijuana)  consumed  in  the  U.S.  by 
20,000,000  monthly  users  comes  4rom  Colombia,  90’/.  o4  it  by  sea,  moved  to 
"motherships"  o44-shore  4rom  more  than  100  sites  alono  400  miles  o4 
Colombian  coast.  Almost  all  of  our  cocaine,  some  50-70  tons  per  year  for 
4,200,000  monthly  U.S.  users,  comes  from  the  Andes,  727.  of  it  by  air, 
using  some  200  airstrips  in  Colombia  alone.  Although  Colombia  maintains 
its  position  as  the  hub  of  the  narcotics  trade,  recent  trends  indicate 
that  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  developing  their  own  processing  and 
distribution  capabilities,  and  Ecuador,  which  hosted  the  recent  regional 
anti -narcotics  conference  with  Vice  President  Bush,  is  deeply  concerned 
that  the  infection  will  spread  to  its  people  as  well.  It  used  to  be 
commonplace  to  hear  Andean  Latins  blame  U.S.  importers  and  consumers  for 
this  social  plague,  saying  that  they  made  it  e>:clusively  a  U.S.  problem, 
but  we  have  all  learned  that  large-scale  narcotic  rings  perforce  attack 
the  moral  fiber  of  a  nation,  that  any  nation  which  tolerates  drug 
traffickers  in  its  midst  commits  societal  suicide,  and  invites  the 
suborning  of  democratic  political  institutions,  the  corruption  of  public 
officials,  and  the  devastation  of  education  for  the  young.  Moreover,  the 
traffickers  in  drugs  are  conduits  for  subversion.  All  the  Andean 
republics  face  a  nexus  of  internal  threats,  ihsurgetites  and 
riircotraiicaititi,  frequently  in  league  one  with  another,  which  outstrip 
their  own  resources.  As  for  the  U.S.,  the  strategies  we  have  relied  upon 
in  the  past,  our  picket  fences  of  law  enforcement  measures  against 
illegal  importation  of  narcotics,  are  demonstrably  ineffective.  It  is 
very  much  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  curb  these  vicious 
criminals,  and  to  cooperate  with  Latin  nations  willing  to  attack  narcotic 
distribution  systems  at  their  sources.  We  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
provide  more  help  than  we  have  to  date--much  more. 

5. U.S.  National  Security 

The  Caribbean  Basin  engages  serious,  sti 1 1 -compel  1 i ng  military 
interests  of  the  United  States:  The  Panama  Canal  remains  a  strategic 
defile  which  our  security--as  well  as  our  treaty  obligations  to 
Pariama--dictate  that  we  defend.  The  sea  lines  of  communications  through 
the  region  carry  half  the  peacetime  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  NATO,  507.  or  more  of  the  planned  reinforcements  of 
men  and  materiel  would  transit  the  Caribbean;  in  a  major  war  in  the  Far 
East,  40’/  would  pass  through  the  region.  In  this  era  of  electronic 
warfare  and  cruise  missiles,  the  security  of  the  United  States  is 
substantially  impaired  by  the  Soviet  air  and  naval  facilities,  listening 
posts,  and  potential  jammers  in  Cuba,  and  would  be  further  impaired  were 
these  positioned  on  the  continental  land  mass. 


Concerning  the  present  violence  in  Central  America,  1  agree  with  the 
report  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission,  which  reached  the 
conclusion  that  “...everi  iv  terws  of  the  direct  hatiohal  security 
interests  of  the  United  States,  this  country  has  large  stakes ..  .They 
me  1  ude  pr  event  ing : 


*A  series  of  developaents  nhich  tight  require 
us  to  devote  I  ar  ge  resources  to  defend  the 
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southern  approaches  to  the  Ur.ited  States, 
thus  reducing  our  capacity  to  dei end 
our  interests  e  1  sekiher  e . 

*  /I  potent  lal  iy  serious  threat  to  our  shipping 
Janes  through  the  C  ar ih bean . 

*  pr  0  J  li  er  at  ion  o1  t!ar  xist-Le  n  in  ist  states 
that  k'ou]  d  incr  e  ase  violence,  d  is  locat  ion  ,  and 
political  r  epress ion  in  the  region  . 


*1  he  e  r  os  1  0  n  o  1  o  u  r  n  ii  r<er  to  mi  lue  r.-  c  f  1 1-  f  i, ;  5 
nor  Idnide  that  ti’uld  ilot:  Trot  the  per  cent  ion 
that  ne  nere  unable  to  iniJuence  nitaJ  eients 
close  to  hote . . . " 


I  eit  keenly  awsre  o*  critics  who  perceive  that  L'.s.  pclicv  and 
presence  in  the  reoion  Civerly  e^phesires  itiilitarv  onder  t  a  1 1  n  o  s  .  But  iite 
the  National  Bipartisan  CoitiOi  i  s  s  i  on  on  Centra!  Aiiierica.  I  see  no  wav  ot 
separatinq  political  ana  economic  from  security  ffieasures  on  behait  ct  our 
interests. 


But  our  interests  are  conqruent  with  the  interests  ot  most,  i+  not 
all,  nations  in  the  region:  freedorti,  prosperity,  stability, 
ner cot  1 cs-suppr essi on ,  security.  Acting  alone  the  United  States  can 
assure  none  ot  these.  What  we  need  today  as  never  betore  is  a  regional 
coalition  to  protect  those  interests.  At  the  very  least,  we  must  together 
build  what  Soishenitsyn  called  a  "wall  o4  resolve". 


The  United  States  can  and  should  contribute  not  only  resolve,  but 
Its  political  leadership,  its  wealth,  and  its  military  power.  Democracy 
IE  ascendant  in  Latin  America,  patently  preferred  to  harr.ism  by  siost 
Latins.  It  is  now  time  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  its  perennial 
cycle  of  insouciance  and  intervention,  to  become  involved  and  remain 
influential.  The  National  Bipartisan  Commission  has  recommended  some  J8 
billion  in  economic  and  security  assistance  over  five  years.  1  strongly 
support  such  a  commitment,  but  1  believe  we  will  have  to  go  further;  we 
must  restructure  our  armed  forces  to  play  their  proper  role  in  protecting 
such  an  investment.  General  Mar. well  D.  Taylor  wrote  in  1961  that  U.6. 
forces  "must  be  capable  of  unchallenged  military  superiority  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  its  air-sea  approaches...'  U.5.  miltary 
superiority  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  being  directly  challenged.  Our 
friends,  especially  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  are  threatened  with  military 
attack;  communist-sponsored  subversion  is  rife.  Hence,  I  want  to  submit  a 
corollary  to  Komer's  theorem; 

It  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
National  Command  Authoritiei (NCA)  to 
decide  --aa  Ambaafador  Komer 
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■uggtiti — between  §  eiritiee 
•tretegy  bated  on  large  capital 
thipt,  and  a  coalition  itrategy 
bated  on  alliancet  with 
continental  powert. 

The  NCA  will  have  to  decide  how  to 
deal  with  threata  to  national 
interettt  lett  conventional 
than  thote  which  eight  be  countered 
by  boebing  the  Kola  Penintula 
or  counterattacking  in  the  Fulda 
Gap. 

Low  intensity conflict,  the  proper  naine  tor  those  threats  to  our 

interests,  requires  diHerent  Linds  ot  policy  i  net  r  uirient  s  ,  end  especielly. 
ditterent  kinds  ot  armed  torces  than  those  we  have  readied  tor 
contingencies  like  the  Kola  or  Fulda. 


The  Ambassador,  like  the  maritimists  he  deprecates,  centers  his 
attention  on  a  aain-torce  war  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.F.  wtiich 
does  not  involve  the  use  ot  nuclear  weapons.  I  regard  such  a  war  as 
improbable,  not  only  because  the  torces  we  have  structured  and  readied 
are  likely  to  deter  such  an  event,  but  because  Soviet  options  tor 
damaging  our  interests  and  advancing  theirs  without  recourse  to 
conventional  controntation  are  so  ample  that  the  risks  and  costs  ot  the 
latter  must  seem  to  them  comparatively  unremunerat i ve. 


I  trust  Komer's  book  does  not  signal  his  alliance  with  the  emerging 
"go  tor  the  jugular"  school  ot  strategy  which  claims  to  be  the  antithesis 
ot  that  which  we  pursued  in  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  historian,  and 
as  an  author-editor  ot  the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers,  1  have  tound  this 
revisionism  without  much  merit.  But  allow  me  to  make  the  point  that  the 
19th  Century  theorists  so  trequently  quoted  by  that  school  (1  hasten  to 
report  that  the  Ambassador  is  blameless  in  this  respect)  were  themselves 
certain  that  nations  should  structure  forces  for  lesser  as  well  as  major 
wars.  Mahan  was  an  enthusiast  for  what  he  termed  "torpedo  boats",  capable 
of  waging  a  guerrilla  war  at  sea.  Peter  Paret  said  of  Clausewitz  that  his 
theoretical  acceptance  of  gradations  of  violence  was  his  most  impressive 

intellectual  and  psychological  achievement.  Cl  ausewi  tz _ and _ the 

S^a^e,  p.380).  To  quote  the  general  himself: 

Geiitr  »1 1)1  speaking,  a  a  1 1  itary 
objective  that  aatches  the  political 
object  in  scale  wili,  if  the  latter  is 
reduced ,  be  reduced  in  pr  opor  1 1 on ; 
this  mil  be  all  the  tore  so  as  the 
political  object  increases  in 
predoainance .  Thus  it  follows  that 
m  thou t  any  incons i stency  var  s  can 
h a ee  all  degrees  of  iwpor  tance  and 
intensity,  r angina  froa  a  war  of 
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f>ttriiriarji:'ri  ocwr,  to  a  fitoif  arteo 
0  bs  f  r  >' at  j  oil .  .  .  Oi!  c  f  this  ir!fjaef!ce  d  tfie 
0  0  J 1 1 1  cal  object  10  e  vo  e<ar  is  adn  1 1  ed . 
as  it  tus  t  be ,  there  j  5  iic  stoocir.c  i : ; 
coo  s  en  uer:  t  i't  eie  aust  also  be  *ii  1 1  inc 
to  fisce  such  tn.iaal  nars.  ehich 
coos  1  s  t  if.  aereJy  threatehuig  the 
eiet^,  e:ith  ve  got  i  at  loi  s  held  i  r. 
reserve.  ,  ( Ori_  .Chao. i,Chcc,c> 

Hence,  it  le  clessicoi  to  suopeet  that  etretepiste  should  consider  the 
hull  s p e c t r u  17.  oi  war,  and  t n e  t o r c e  structure  o e r it; e n e  to  decline  w 1 1 1' 
poiiticei  violence  ot  varied  intensity,  rist.s  end  costs.  The  issues 
r  a  1  5  e  0  b  e.  f  i  b  a  s  s  a  d  e  r  b.  o  r  e  r  d  e  r  ^  a  n  d  such  consideration. 

Ke+lect  fer  a  moffient  on  how  a  Soviet  stratepist  ff.ipht  evaluate  the 
events  in  Lebanon  in  recent  months.  While  the  U.S.  •forces  there  were 
enoaped  in  "sin-ple  armed  observation",  they  none  the  less  constituted  a 
t  or  Till  d  1  b  1  e  conventional  presence,  and  a  mar  1 1 1  me  presence  at  that.  T  he  v 
were  ejected  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  o4  two  Tanatics,  each  willing  to 
drive  an  e  v  pi  os i ve-l aden  motor  vehicle  aq  a i net  a  building  occupied  b  v 
Americans,  horeover,  since  no  linkage  has  been  established  with  the 
U.S.S.f,.,  tl.e  incidents  entailed  low  nsl.  It  mieht  be  logical  tor  such  a 
strategist  to  errav  possible  uses  o4  political  violence  o4  vai'ving 
intensity  against  associated  risl  or  cost,  as  a  kind  o4  calculus  ct 
strategic  opportunity  tor  the  Soviet  Union.  Were  he  to  do  so,  his 
spectrum  o  t  war  might  look  like  this: 
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The  ffiessage  tor  our  opposition  is  evident:  it  political  objectives  can  be 
achieved  by  recourse  to  low  irtter7Eity  contlict,  that  is  the  preterred 
course  ot  action. 
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An  analogous  diegra*  ^or  an  Aifiericen  strategist,  whc-  cannot 
contemplate  aggression,  should  encompass  the  concept  ot  probability  or 
lit^elihood.  1  have  suggested  the  t  ol  1  ora  nq  construct,  in  whicn 
Probability  (P)  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate,  and  Intensity  il)  on  the 
abscissa  the  latter  reflects  rists  and  costs  as  rjeil. 
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Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  this  diagram  is  not  intended  to  illustrate 
what  Ambassador  Komer  labels  the  likelihocd  faiiacy.  1  agree  with  hiit 
that  the  United  States  cannot  aHoro  to  structure  or  posture  priiranly 
tor  the  most  likely  contingencies  at  the  expense  ot  the  most  critical 
ones,  which  he  avers,  is  what  the  maritime  school  would  have  us  do.  His 
argument  should  have  been  that  even  very  flexible  sea  power  --read 
carrier  battle  group  or  Marine  di  vi  si  on /wi  ng--  is  unlitely  to  meet  out- 
needs  in  many  Third  World  situations  where  U.S.  interests  are  challenged 
today.  And  the  same  could  be  said  of  an  armored  division  or  an  F-I5  wing. 
No,  the  problem  is  that  all  or  most  of  our  armed  forces  are  poorly 
structured,  unready  for  their  most  probable  missions,  and  that  this 
mal -str uctur i ng  constitutes,  in  my  view,  a  grave  strategic  vulnerability. 
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To  illustrate  this  last  point,  1  dren  up  a  list  ot  torce  functions 
in  loh  intensity  conTlict,  arranped  rouqhlv  in  the  order  these  (iiiqht  be 
called  into  play  as  the  intensity  of  conflict  were  raised,  fiotteo  on  the 
Pr  ob  ab  i }  1 1  )•  - }  ri  t  ei!  s  1 1  r  paradion,  these  loot  life  this: 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

In  most  situations  involvinq  low  intensity  threats,  the  U.&. 
response  will  be  Securitv  Assistance.  Note  that  this  function  continues 
after  the  withdrawal  of  U5MC  forces  from  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is  our 
mainstay  in  El  Salvador.  But  what  a  weak  reed'  Encrusted  with 
bureaucracy,  encumbered  by  law,  handled  by  the  services  as  a  bo-hut,  ad 
hoc  function  for  which  they  mafe  few  if  any  provisions  in  propram,  it  is 
scarcely  a  deft  instrumerit  of  policy.  Critics  of  m'llitary  assistance 
have  consistently  made  the  point  that  the  equipment  developed  and 
procured  for  U.S.  forces  is  +reQuentlv  ill-suited  to  Third  World  nations, 
vet  after  four  decades  of  experience,  we  persist  in  foreclosino  the  use 
of  Departmerit  of  Defense  research  and  development  funds  for  projects 
intended  for  foreign  use.  Moreover,  Congress  insists  that  grant  aid 
recipients  buy  Am. erica ri,  from  service  steels.  Security  Assistance  is 
highly  politicized,  so  that  seeking  aid  for  a  country  with  a  strong 
domestic  constituency  is  intrinsically  different  from  seeling  help  for  a 
Third  World  1 1 t t 1 e-k nown .  Many  Americans,  given  the  furor  in  Congress 
over  security  assistance  for  El  Salvador,  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
Over  the  last  ten  years,  that  country  has  been  voted  1.21.  the  amount 
provided  Israel.  Our  present  difficulties  over  the  Administrations 
self-imposed  limit  on  the  number  of  American  trainers  in  El  Salvador 
illustrate  well  the  constraints  on  the  Commander - 1 n-Ch i ef  in  using  funds 
even  if  thev  be  voted.  But  even  itrore  important  from  the  strategic  point 
of  view,  most  Security  Assistance  is  paid  out  to  allies  as  rent  for 
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Adiericen  bsses  --e.  q.  (Portugal  ,  Spam,  the  Phi  1 1  pp  i  nee--  or  as  incentives 
to  lav  aside  eniiiity  tor  a  neighbor  --e.q.,  Israel  and  Eg  yet,  Greece  and 
Turley.  When  these  purposes  are  served,  precious  little  is  lett,  less 
than  I'O'/.  tor  Fiscal  tear  19Eu,  to  deal  with  other  probleH'S  worldwide. 
Latin  Alii  erica  as  a  whole,  tor  ev.  ample,  is  allocated  about  3'/.  ot  the 
total  . 


INTELLIGENCE 

We  must  have  accurate  intelligence  to  persuaoe  Congress  to  provide 
Securitv  Assistance,  or  to  suppport  other  U.S.  actions  in  low  intensity 
contlict.  Intel  1 i gence  is  access  and  intluence  tor  U.S.  Ambassadors  and 
military  otticers.  knowledge  is  literally  power.  Intelligence  can  be  used 
as  a  strategic  or  tactical  support  tor  an  ally,  and  our  s u p e r  i  o 
collection  means  will  otten  be  the  sole  recourse  ot  a  toreion  oovernirient 
seelinq  to  acquire  an  advantage  in  sentience  over  an  adversary, 
especially  it  the  latter  employs  the  clandestine  methods  taught  by  the 
Soviets  or  Cubans. 


Eut  the  best  U.S.  intelligence  units  are  manned  and  equipped  tC' 
collect  against  Soviet  targets,  and  are  otten  inept  --especially  limited 
by  linguists--  in  dealing  with  cultural  peculiarities  ot  Third  Wcrio 
targets.  Too,  units  designed  to  operate  as  part  ot  a  larger  torce  in 
mi  d-i  ntensi  ty  contlict  are  otten  awtwardry  robust  and  eripensive  to 
support,  politically  as  well  as  logistically,  in  the  austere  theaters  ot 
low  intensity  wars.  This  is  as  much  true  ot  maritime  torces  as  ot  others 
--the  dav  ot  the  rust-bucket  intelligence  ship  is  long  gone,  and  any 
activity  which  is  patently  USKC,  now  an  especially  attractive  terrorist 
target,  requires  extra  vigilance.  Moreover,  Army  ano  Air  Force  units  with 
missions  in  the  Third  World  are  otten  issued  older,  less  capable,  more 
manpower-intensive  equipment,  which  creates  problems  tor  host  nations  and 
U.S  commanders  who  wish  to  minimize  the  visibility  and  niex  i  mi :  e  the 
security  ot  intelligence  collectors.  Very  little  DoD  Fi^/D  has  been 
directed  at  this  problem,  with  the  result  that  military  intelligence, 
which  could  be  a  decisive  response  to  low  intensity  threats,  remains  only 
marginally  usetul. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications  are  sme  qua  jioti  tor  dealing  with  low  intensity 
wartare.  For  toreign  governments  under  attack,  access  to  modern 
communications  technology  can  be  a  torce  multiplier.  For  the  United 
States,  it  IS  essential  if  the  plethora  ot  U.S.  government  agencies  in 
the  several  regional  Country  Teams  are  to  be  advantaged  by  intelligence, 
and  are  to  act  separately  in  concert  with  Washington,  or  within  a  region, 
with  each  other.  Dot'  satellite  relays  have  enabled  secure  voice  and 
facsimile  transmissions  using  portable  equipment  anywhere  in  the  world. 
But  usually  U.S.  embassies  do  not  possess  such  equipment.  and  some 
Ambassadors  actively  resist  its  i ns t a  1 1  at i on .  Too,  our  better  military 
communications  equipment  is  reserved  tor  ''majior  contingencies",  and  otten 
readiness  tor  these  is  cited  in  denying  requests  to  support  low  intensity 
conflict. 
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CIVIC  ACTION  AND  PSYOPS 

I 

Civil  AT+airs  and  F avchol ooi cal  Oparaxionc  units  have  all  but 
disappeared  Iroir  the  active  forces.  the  Arirv,  which  possesses  iriost  of 
these,  now  has  9&/.  of  its  Civil  Affairs,  and  611.  of  its  fsvops  personrisl 
in  the  reserve  c opponent s .  Active  or  reserves,  these  are  conceptual v  and 
technol  oc'i  cal  Iv  obsolescent,  bypassed  by  the  age  of  television. 

I  Nonetheless,  the  skills  called  for  in  such  units  are  useful  in 

prosecuting  low  intensity  warfare:  c  i  v  1 1  -  » 1 1 1 1  a  r  v  relations,  and  ways  a  ri  d 
means  of  addressing  end  appealing  to  terrorists  or  insurgents.  Hhile  it 
is  true  that  any  kind  of  unit  can  and  should  enoaoe  in  civic  actiori  ano 
ps  yop  5 ,  the  possibility  of  error  is  such  that  ha  vi  r.  q  trained  Civil 
Affairs  and  F'syops  personr,el  on  hand  would  be  a  coiifort  tc  ar^v  c  on.r  a  ride'" . 
Put  men  and  women  with  these  si  ills  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
specific  cultures.  There  s  another  rub:  few  units  are  targeted  on  Tfirc 
World  nations.  For  example.  despite  growina  ^-anpower  resources  amorio 
Hispanic  minorities,  the  services  have  only  a  h a ri d f  u  1  of  units  w i  * 
personnel  capable  of  assisting  in  Latin  hmerica, 

MOBILITY 

It  has  become  almost  a  lomatic  that  tactical  (itotilitv  is  a 
prerequisite  for  low  intensity  conflict.  Wheneve’'  a  foreion  gove’'nmerit 
faces  a  low  intensity  threat,  one  of  the  first  items  for  which  it  is 
likely  to  ask  is  helicopters,  and  helicopters  are  one  of  the  first  thinos 
a  U.S.  Ambassador  is  likely  to  offer.  But  as  Security  Assistance,  U.t. 
military  helicopters  ere  expensive  to  acquire  and  to  own.  U.S.  military 
trucks  are  no  bargain,  either.  In  any  event,  fixed  wing  intra-theater 
airlift  might  provide  an  eauelly  important  boost  to  mobility,  but  here 
the  Security  Assistance  options  are  even  fewer  and  more  expensive  --the 
U.S,  services  have  no  contemporary  transport  smaller  than  the  C-130 
HERCULES,  which  is  for  many  countries  too  big,  too  expensive,  and  too 
complicated  to  fly  end  maintain.  For  example,  the  U.S.  ahandoned  the  C-7 
CARIBOU  short -t ake-of f -and-1 and  transport  in  favor  of  the  more 
"efficient"  C-130,  an  aircraft  limited  by  available  runways  in  Central 
America  to  only  20  to  30  airfields,  vice  the  1000  or  so  available  for 
C-7'5,  Similarly,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  in  most  Third  World 
countries,  population  clusters  on  coasts  and  rivers,  where  a  "brown 
water"  capability  built  around  small  boats  and  landing  craft  would  be 
useful . 


As  for  capabilities  of  U.S.  services,  our  "brown  water"  maritime 
units  are  at  minimal  strength,  and  their  equipitient  is  outdated.  The  U.S. 
MARKET  TIME  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  is  all  but  dissipated.  In  the 
<ir.  despite  the  range  and  navigational  aids  provided  for  modern 
helicopters,  we  have  seldom  seen  fit  to  equip  them  with  fuel  reserves  or 
airborne  refueling  capabilities  so  that  they  could  self-deploy  over 
strategic  ranges.  Our  structuring  for  wars  where  ports  are  commodious, 
and  airfields  are  big  and  plentiful  has  provided  redoubtable  capabilities 
to  deliver  cargoes  to  those  foreign  countries  which  ha  e  the  seaports  fo>' 
RO-RO  and  container  ships,  and  the  long  runways  and  parking  aprons  to 
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dCcoffiiTiodat e  our  C-tiA  and  C-141  behenioths.  But  since  ftost  Third  World 
nations  are  strapped  tor  such  tacilities,  getting  to  one  ot  the  letter  is 
not  easy,  and  uioving  onward  is  even  more  ditticult.  Building  ports  and 
dirt  strips  tor  use  by  C-130e  is  an  option,  but  that  tates  tiffie,  and  is 
usually  beyond  the  engineering  capability  ot  the  locals.  Hence,  engirieers 
(Tight  play  a  crucial  role  in  (Tiobility,  especially  tor  i  n  t  r  e-theat  er 
ai  r  1 1 1 1 . 


CONSTRUCTION 

There  is  suprising  recognition  in  the  Third  World  o‘.  the  value  ot 
(Tiilitary  engineer  units,  with  the  equip (iient  and  discipline  to  undertale 
construction  tasks  in  refiiote  areas  where  security  fliay  be  questionable,  or 
in  a  natural  disaster  zone,  where  operations  by  co(r,(rer  c  i  a  1  contractors  is 
unlikely.  And  in  any  less-developed  country,  (!•  1 1 1 1  a  r  y  engineers  can  d  i  o 
wells,  build  water  distribution  and  tlood  control  svsten's,  and  construct 
the  roads  and  bridges  essential  to  econoaiic  progress.  Ttiere  is  a 
concomitant  deniand  Tor  U.S.  expertise  in  organizing  and  training  such 
units.  Too,  given  the  proliferation  oT  Soviet  arrtior  all  over  the  world. 
U.S.  (nilitary  engineers  are  in  demand  tor  counter -mobility  engineering. 
As  far  as  force  structure  is  concerned,  6S‘a  of  U.S. Army  engineers  are  in 
the  reserve  components  --a  fact  which  calls  into  question  less  their 
readiness  for  low  intensity  conflict  (many  are  highly  sillied 
construction  tradesmen  in  civil  life)  than  their  availability. 

MEDICINE 

There  is  a  comparable  demand  for  U.S.  (Tiilitary  medics.  Like  our 
military  intelligence,  communications,  and  engineering,  our  military 
medicine  is  respected,  eyen  venerated,  for  its  sophistication.  Any  Third 
World  country  which  has  a  bloody  war  thrust  upon  it  is  likely  to  find 
that  its  medical  establishment  is  unequal  to  the  challenge  of  providing 
stabilizing  treatment  to  soldiers  when  they  are  wounded,  and  evacuating 
them  to  hospitals  fast  enough  to  save  lives.  El  Salvador  is  a  good 
example:  the  mortality  rate  in  Salvadoran  hospitals  is  commendable,  but 

one  out  of  every  three  soldiers  wounded  dies  before  he  reaches  a 
hospital;  mortality  overall  mi  ore  than  three  times  what  U.S.  services 
would  consider  tolerable.  Most  countries  have  never  considered  seriously 
the  concept  of  a  medical  service  corps  trained  and  equipped  for  the 
field.  Here  U.S.  ideas  and  techniques  can  exert  powerful  leverage  on 
manpower.  But  again,  55'/.  of  U.S.  Army  medics  are  in  the  reserves. 

L06ISTIC  SUPPORT 

If  Third  World  notions  of  military  medicine  are  outdated,  their 
approaches  to  logistic  support  are  ante-deluvian.  Shortsightedness, 
limited  managerial  skills,  corruption,  and  simple  lack,  of  organizational 
know-how  often  produces  logistics  which  are  more  shambles  than  system, 
and  lead  to  such  dysfunctional  practices  as  troops  foraging  on  the 
peasantry,  or  commanding  officers  being  paid  cash  based  on  unverified 
muster  rolls.  Standard  field  rations,  bandages,  batteries,  boots, 
uniforms,  load-bearing  equipment  and  rain  gear,  which  often  could  be 
(nanufactured  within  a  given  country  from  indigenously  produced  materials, 
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usurllv  do  not  exist,  end  there  is  therefore  no  alternative  to  boy  mo 
expensive  ll.S.  products,  or  c  ont  i  nui  nq  with  traditional  iialeshift  siearis. 
Here  again,  relatively  simple  production  and  quality -assure nee 
techrioloQv,  or  such  inexpensive  upgrades  as  niirii-ccmputers  for  n^aterial 
or  personnel  management,  usually  await  a  U.S.  assist. 

FIRE  SUPPORT  and  MANEUVER 

Finairv,  in  this  construct  we  have  come  to  a  use  for  naval  power.  To 
he  sure.  Navy  De  pa  r  t  merit  personnel  and  materiel  coulo  and  pr  oh  ably  would 
have  figured  in  all  the  activities  described  above.  Navy  intelligence 
collectors,  small  boat  squadrons,  SEALs.  CPs  and  rtiedics  a’^e  active  tooav 
in  Central  Am,  erica.  Eat  not  until  one  is  addressing  a.  situation 
warraritino  the  coitmitment  of  U.S.  coii.bat  forces  do  the  CVPSs  arid  MaFs 
tecoiTie  relevant.  1  understand,  of  course,  the  i  itioor  tance  of  "presence' 
and  "showino  the  flag,"  end  appreciate  that  a  dep 1 ovment  of  naval  force 
can  provide  powerful  reassurance  or  deterrence.  but  there  is  little 
evidence  that  carriers  off  the  coast  have  much  deterred  guerrillas 
anywhere.  here  importantly,  were  the  United  States  so  to  structure  its 
forces  that  carriers  and  MAPs  were  all  we  had  to  send,  we  would  have 
opened  a  whole  range  of  unchallengeable  violence  to  our  adversaries. 
Force  structure  aside,  Congressional  apprenensi ons  over  "another  Vietnam" 
re+lected  in  the  War  Powers  Resolution  and  the  latest  changes  to  the 
Foreiori  Assistance  Act  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  as  Ambassador 
fomer  points  out,  constrain  the  President's  freedom  of  action  when  it 
comes  to  providing  fire  support  and  maneuver.  but  as  it  is,  he  labors 
with  limitations  imposed  not  only  by  the  Hill,  but  by  DoD  and  the 
services,  whose  strategic  and  structural  lacunae  have  severely  limited 
his  options  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  war.  We  need  more  light 
land  and  air  forces,  more  strategically  mobile,  and  better  fitted  to 
support  other  nations  in  defending  themselves. 


As  the  recent  Grenada  expedition  amply  demonstrated,  one  of  the  very 
best  fire  support  weapon  systems  in  the  armed  services  is  the  AC-130 
SPECTRE  gunship  --tactically  flexible,  precisely  discriminate,  powerful, 
and  strategically  mobile.  But  we  have  only  a  handful  of  such  left,  there 
having  been  no  development  of  the  system  after  1972,  when  the  demand  fell 
off  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  project  then  underway  to  develop  a  "mi ni gunshi p " 
for  Third  World  allies  was  dropped.  We  need  to  do  much  better. 


The  strategy'  and  force  structure  for  which  1  argue  would  allow  the 
United  States,  in  concert  with  allies,  to  prepare  the  battlefields  of  low 
intensity  conflict  to  help  counter  the  full  range  of  threats  that 
adversaries  pose  to  our  national  interests.  For  me,  the  need  to  prepare 
the  theater  of  operations  in  advance  was  one  of  the  strategic  lessons  1 
learned  in  Viet  Nam.  In  the  summer  of  1971  I  stood  on  a  hill  overlooling 
the  Ashau  Valley  in  northern  1  Corps  with  General  Creighton  Abrams. 
COhUSMACV  had  been  prompted  to  visit  me  because  of  my  insistence  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  building  a  road  through  the  jungle  out  of  Caos 
pointed  straight  toward  the  city  of  Hue.  The  road  was  being  advanced  at 
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such  a  pace,  and  trellised,  ditched,  and  crcwneo  with  such  lavish 
(ii  ail  power  as  to  establish  it  as  a  project  ot  strateoic  siqni'ficance.  My 
»iedium  artillery  had  blasted  away  enough  oi  the  cairioutlage  to  expose  a 
secment  of  the  road,  which  is  whet  Ben.  AbranfS  canie  to  see.  Wheti  he  asled 
me  what  it  meant,  I  told  him  that  it  was  designed  to  permit  rapid  forward 
positioning  of  towed  artillery,  and  the  swift  introduction  of  true) -borne 
infantry  and  possibly  tanls.  He  asfed  when  I  thought  such  an  attaci  might 
come.  1  replied  that  my  estimate  was  Tet  (lunar  New  lear;  1972.  He 
agreed,  and  remarked  that  Am.erican  officers  needed  to  understano  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  ran  their  force  projection  seguence  precisely  the 
inverse  of  ours;  where  we  stormed  in  with  bayonets  ano  then  brought  up 
our  fire  support,  and  finally  our  con. bat  service  support,  ttiey  insinuated 
their  logistic  system'  first,  even  pre oaring  the  battlefieio  to  the  e-tent 
of  engineering  it,  as  we  were  witnessing.  Nlien  ttce  battlefield  was  filK 
prepared,  and  only  then,  would  t  he v  introduce  fire  suep  or  t .  Maneuver 
forces  would  coitie  last.  incidentally,  we  were  proved  wrong;  the  attac) 
came  not  at  Tet,  but  on  Easter, 1972.  He  had  the  rest  of  it  right.  PFG 
June , 1 984 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE;  PLANNING  FOR  LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 


Challenge  and  Response 

In  an  article  before  his  abrupt  removal  as  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  Marshal  Ogarkov  wrote  of  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  converting  a  "counterattack"  against  an  enemy's  vulnerable 
salient  into  a  series  of  counterattacks  against  many  salients  and 
thereby  overwhelming  and  routing  the  enemy.  Ogarkov  was  ostensibly 
writing  about  military  lessons  learned  in  World  War  II,  but  the 
words  are  said  to  have  implications  for  present-day  politics  also. 
The  U.S.  and  the  West  have  a  number  of  military-political-economic 
salients  around  the  world.  Should  a  large  number  of  these  or  even 
a  few  key  areas  come  under  attack,  the  U.S.  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  confront  them  simultaneously  at  a  conventional  level. 

The  threat  of  widespread  Soviet  troublemaking  becomes  even 
more  problematic  when  one  realizes  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
need  to  commit  its  own  forces  to  prosecute  the  small  wars  that 
have  become  the  hallmark  of  the  latter  half  of  this  century.  In 
the  Middle  East,  Russia  profits  in  hard  currency  from  the  arms  it 
supplies  in  opposition  to  U.S.  interest;  in  Latin  America  the 
illicit  drug  trade  could  obviate  the  need  for  foreign  financial 
assistance  for  various  left-wing  insurgent  groups;  in  Africa  and 
South  East  Asia  surrogate  or  proxy  forces  replace  or  augment 
Soviet  forces  in  pursuit  of  Moscow's  foreign  policy  goals. 

Few  crises  for  U.S  foreign  or  security  policy  have  a  clear 
Soviet  origin.  The  USSR  has  not  shown  itself  so  adroit  in  dealing 
with  the  Third  World.  On  the  other  hand,  most  crises  are  poten¬ 
tially  exploitable  and  many  may  never  have  begun  without  a  direct 
or  indirect  Soviet  role.  A  1982  study  by  the  Strategic  Studies 
Institute  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  college  documented  that  out  of  65 
examples  of  crisis  in  the  Third  World,  the  Soviet  Union  exploited 
instability  and  conflict  in  47  that  it  did  not  cause. 

How  do  we  meet  this  challenge?  In  purely  military  terms  the 
answer  would  vary.  Each  region  has  its  requirements.  The  demands 
of  terrain,  political  culture,  and  distance  from  the  U.S.,  are  all 
crucial  to  what  strategy  and  tactics  would  best  meet  the  threat. 

I  would  argue  that  the  U.S.  would  be  best  served  by  a  strategy 
that  aims  at  the  indirect  approach,  one  that  if  successful  would 
not  require  a  commitment  of  U.S.  combat  forces. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a  strategy  for  opti¬ 
mizing  the  use  of  security  assistance  in  coping  with  low-intensity 
conflicts,  specifically  those  involving  insurgency  in  the  Third 
World.  It  does  not  address  the  doctrine  and  tactics  necessary  to 
win  such  conflicts,  whether  U.S.  troops  or  local  forces  alone  are 
involved.  The  focus  is  on  a  prior  problem:  how  to  win  support  in 
the  U.S.  for  security  assistance  to  threatened  nations  considered 
important  to  the  security  of  the  U.S. 
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Security  assistance  ideally  provides  these  friends  and  allies 
and  means  to  deter  or  defeat  threats  to  their  own  security  without 
direct  U.S.  combat  involvement.  Often  in  low-intensity  conflicts, 
the  military  content,  at  least  initially,  is  low,  while  the  poli¬ 
tical  content  is  high.  The  military  content  is  crucial,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Critics  of  military  assistance  in  an  area  such  as  Central 
America,  often  refer  to  the  root  cause  of  the  insurgency,  which  is 
invariably  economic  and  political.  These  critics,  if  they  offer  a 
solution,  conclude  that  economic  assistance  would  take  care  of  the 
problem.  The  difficulty  with  this  well-intentioned  position  is 
that  the  leadership  of  an  insurgency  movement  develops  a  political 
agenda  of  its  own.  Usually,  the  economic  infrastructure  is  a  key 
target  of  the  insurgents.  Economic  assistance  alone  without  a 
military  shield  can  not  be  delivered.  Often  the  military  shield 
itself  needs  aid  to  be  effective. 

Another  standard  criticism  that  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
security  assistance  is  the  "military-as-the-real-culpr it"  approach. 
Again,  this  criticism  is  often  well-intentioned  and  in  an  untidy 
world,  the  critics  can  usually  point  to  real  abuses  in  most  Third 
World  conflict  situations.  These  critics  usually  have  no  empathy 
for  an  overtaxed  and  possibly  desperate  Third  World  military, 
ill-equipped  and  ill-trained  for  the  challenge  it  faces  and  held 
accountable  often  for  economic  problems  that  its  lowest  ranks 
share  fully  with  the  insurgents  and  the  people  who  may  support 
them.  In  the  confused  reporting  usually  associated  with  crises 
provoked  by  insurgencies,  the  military  is  sometimes  charged  with 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  insurgents  themselves.  The  military 
is  often  heavy-handed  with  the  local  populace,  in  any  case. 

U.S.  security  assistance  is  broad  enough  to  address  these 
critics  and  the  real  problems  that  their  criticism  reflects.  The 
Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF) ,  administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (AID)  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State,  can  address  the  key  economic  problems  in  the  Third  World 
countries  in  which  the  U.S.  has  important  national  security  or 
political  interests.  Often  ESF,  in  loan  or  grant  form,  complements 
development  programs  that  may  already  be  underway.  Ideally  in  an 
insurgency  or  pre-insurgency  situation,  ESF  or  DA  should  be  directed 
at  the  proximate  causes  of  discontent  among  disaffected  citizens. 

A  key  theme  of  this  paper  is  the  complementarity  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  in  an  integrated  approach  to  security  assistance. 

Security  assistance  can  help  meet  the  "military-as-the-real- 
culprit"  charge  by  using  the  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  Program  (IMET),  as  well  as  through  training  given  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program  (FMS)  and  Military  Assistance 
Program  grants  (MAP).  Through  IMET  the  Department  of  Defense  pro¬ 
vides  training  and  training  support  to  foreign  military  personnel 
as  grant  assistance.  Training  stressing  sound  civil-military 
relations  and  respect  for  human  rights  can  help  diminish  abuses  in 
the  field.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  difficult  problem  to  overcome 
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in  some  cultures  and  countries  with  a  long  history  of  civil  violence 
and  the  cult  of  revenge.  The  U.S.  can  avoid  becoming  associated  with 
crimes  committed  in  such  situations  by  avoiding  becoming  involved  at 
all,  but  this  is  an  unacceptable  alternative  in  areas  of  important 
national  interests.  In  general,  U.S.  security  assistance  can  help 
dampen  the  worst  excesses  of  an  undisciplined  Third  World  army  by 
helping  create  a  more  professional  military,  less  likely  to  resort 
to  random  violence  opposed  by  the  local  political  leadership. 


Hostility  to  Security  Assistance 

For  every  small  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  direct 
or  indirect  involvement,  at  least  two  parallel  struggles  exist:  the 
regional  war  and  the  bureaucratic/political  "war"  in  the  U.S.  itself. 
The  bureaucratic  war,  in  which  no  lives  are  lost  although  reputations 
are  sometimes  ruined,  is  arguably  the  crucial  conflict.  Except  for 
a  very  few  scenarios  involving  the  sudden  insertion  of  proxy  or 
surrogate  forces,  low  intensity  conflicts,  insurgency  warfare, 
usually  take  years  to  develop.  This  is  both  fortunate  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  U.S.  policy.  It  is  fortunate,  because  the  strategy 
that  I  propose  also  takes  years  to  develop  and  unfortunate  because 
public  support  for  U.S.  involvement  in  these  small  wars  is  highly 
perishable.  The  successful  implementation  of  a  security  assistance 
program  requires  careful  planning  and  constancy,  qualities  that 
are  difficult  to  achieve  and  maintain  in  the  face  of  fractious 
political  support. 

A  key  problem  with  implementing  a  security  assistance  strategy 
to  cope  with  low  intensity  conflict  (especially  where  we  do  not 
have  the  firm  base  of  an  existing  program)  is  the  unpopularity  of 
foreign  aid  in  general  and  of  military  aid  in  particular.  What  is 
true  of  military  aid  in  peacetime  is  especially  true  when  that  aid 
is  intended  for  one  side  in  a  "nasty  little  war.”  Some  people 
believe  military  aid  to  be  immoral,  others  think  of  it  as  a  give¬ 
away  program,  while  many  believe  it  to  be  a  futile  waste.  Congress 
reflects  the  public's  view.  Even  the  military,  at  least  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks,  often  complains  that  security  assistance 
is  too  often  a  direct  drain  on  the  armed  forces  because  of  the 
diversion  of  equipment  in  times  of  crisis  from  U.S.  units  to  the 
armed  forces  of  Third  World  countries.  Recent  studies  indicate, 
however  that  higher  levels  of  government  leaders,  both  civilian 
and  military,  appreciate  the  role  that  security  assistance  plays 
as  one  of  the  few  effective  tools  available  for  the  implementation 
of  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  most  diversions  are  paid  back  even¬ 
tually. 

Currently,  there  are  three  opposing  views  of  security 
assistance  and  foreign  policy  in  the  U.S.  The  first  view  is 
represented  by  a  group,  which  could  be  termed  "Cold  War  nation¬ 
alists,  "  This  group  is  characterized  by  strong  opposition  to 
Soviet  expansionism  in  any  form,  viewing  opposition  to  this 
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expansionism  as  the  chief  foreign  policy  goal  of  the  U.S.  Cold 
War  nationalists  recommend  the  use  of  security  assistance  as  well 
as  the  other  tools  of  foreign  policy  including  direct,  if  limited, 
military  force  to  achieve  this  primary  goal.  The  second  attitude 
is  held  by  those  who  could  be  termed  "post  Cold  War  internationalists" 
This  group  while  expressing  concern  for  Soviet  expansionism  believes 
that  U.S.  interests  are  best  served  by  using  other  foreign  policy 
tools  not  associated  with  the  military  to  confront  the  problems 
of  the  Third  World.  The  last  group,  which  could  be  termed  "post 
Cold  War  nationalists,"  are  neo-isolationists  concerned  primarily 
with  domestic  affairs  and  the  economy.  While  this  group  is  gen¬ 
erally  suspicious  if  not  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  communism, 
it  advocates  a  strong  domestic  policy  as  the  key  to  strength  and 
is  unsympathetic  to  a  foreign  policy  that  it  sees  as  leading  to 
foreign  entanglement. 

Although  security  assistance  programs  can  maneuver  through 
the  shoals  of  these  attitudes  from  year  to  year  without  directly 
confronting  them,  low-intensity  conflict  in  the  Third  World  has  a 
polarizing  effect,  which  make  such  maneuvers  doubtful.  In  fact, 
any  prolonged  U.S.  effort  intensifies  the  need  not  only  for  bipar¬ 
tisan  support  but  the  support  of  conservatives  and  liberals 
regardless  of  party  affiliation.  Such  support,  after  all,  is 
nothing  short  of  the  support  of  the  American  public,  which  has 
proven  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  success  in  American  involvement, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  low  intensity  conflicts. 

The  difficulties  facing  policymakers  attempting  to  cope  with 
small  wars  in  Third  World  areas,  such  as  Central  America,  are  many 
and  great,  but  not  overwhelming.  Despite  all  the  opposition,  the 
current  Administration  has  received  over  90%  of  its  annual  requests 
to  Congress  for  security  assistance  program  funding.  Even  in  the 
highly  contentious  case  of  El  Salvador,  Congress  has  granted  about 
80%  of  the  Administration's  request  for  FY  1984,  and  nearly  the 
entire  request  for  FY  1985. 


Security  Assistance  Planning 

Security  assistance  can  be  implemented  in  a  hurry  during  a 
crisis,  but  speeding  up  the  normal  process  can  impair  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  delivered  equipment  and  make  rational  choices  about  system 
buys  more  difficult.  Economic  assistance  normally  can  not  be 
absorbed  on  a  accelerated  basis  and  accelerated  military  assistcvnce 
delivery  does  not  address  the  economic  and  social  roots  of  an 
insurgency.  In  addition,  such  deliveries  may  involve  diversion 
from  U.S.  units.  To  do  the  job  right  takes  extensive  planning  and 
long,  careful  implementation. 

The  focal  point  for  security  assistance  within  DoD  is  the 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA) .  DSAA  takes  policy 
guidance  on  regional  issues  from  ISA  and  ISP  within  Defense  and 


overall  policy  direction  from  the  Department  of  State,  which  has 
ultimate  authority  over  all  foreign  aid  programs.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  through  DSAA  advises  on  the  availability  of  defense 
goods  and  services.  The  Director  of  DSAA  generally  delegates  case 
management  to  the  Services.  Other  important  components  of  the 
security  assistance  community  in  Washington  are  the  Office  of 
Management  of  the  Budget  and  to  some  extent  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  AID  is  involved  in  the  budgeting  of  Economic  Support  Funds, 
which  is  also  considered  part  of  security  assistance.  Finally, 
Congress  allocates  the  funds  to  execute  programs  requiring  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Credits  (FMSCR)  or  military  grant  aid  (MAP  or  IMET) . 
Two  readily  apparent  phenomena  result  from  this  complex  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  first  is  that  the  process  of  planning,  implementing  and 
managing  U.S.  security  assistance  is  a  bureaucratic  black  box  to 
many  who  do  not  understand  it,  let  alone  appreciate  what  it  can 
and  has  accomplished.  The  second  result  of  this  black  box  is  that 
the  overall  program  is  discussed  and  coordinated  throughout  the 
Administration  and  in  the  end  most  interested  parties  to  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  have  had  some  input. 

Linear  ideal  planning  for  security  assistance  is  probably 
impossible  in  the  real  world.  Rational  models  would  have  at  least 
the  following  stages: 

1.  Determination  of  national  strategy. 

2.  Division  of  strategy  into  regional  strategies. 

3.  Identification  of  countries  critical  to  strategies. 

4.  Determination  of  country  military  and  economic  needs. 

5.  Computation  of  required  levels  of  financial  assistance. 

6.  Compilation  of  country  plans  into  a  budget. 

7.  Submission  of  budget  to  Congress  with  strategic  justifi¬ 
cation. 

8.  Congressional  allocation  of  funds  based  on  successful 
strategic  and  fiscal  argumentation. 

To  some  extent  these  components  do  exist,  but  the  adjustments 
made  for  the  fiscal  and  political  realities,  including  dealing 
with  countries,  may  make  the  execution  of  some  of  these  steps  less 
than  ideal.  Despite  the  problems  invloved  in  every  stage,  let  us 
examine  the  above  model  as  it  could  apply  to  planning  for  low 
intensity  conflic  t  in  the  mythological  Republic  of  Strategistan, 
which  is  mixed  in  a  low  intensity  conflict  involving  an  ambiguous 
insurgency  campaign,  i.e.,  one  in  which  the  affiliation  of  the 
insurgents  is  unclear,  while  at  least  some  of  the  imperfections 
they  claim  to  be  opposing  in  the  incumbent  government  are  undeniabl 


In  our  ideal  model  the  process  of  aiding  Strategistan  is 
fairly  simple  if  somewhat  lengthy.  The  model  assumes  that  the 
national  strategy  is  fairly  clear  and  universally  supported  within 
the  bureaucracy,  assumes  that  we  know  exactly  where  Strategistan 
ranks  in  national  priorities  and  that  this  ranking  is  somehow 
fixed;  assumes  that  the  threat  has  been  identified  and  after 


extensive  consultations  with  the  Strategistan  a  rational  procure¬ 
ment  plan  is  developed,  financing  arranged,  and  resources  are 
identified,  obtained,  and  delivered. 

The  real  world  is  infinitely  more  complex.  Strategy  can  never 
envisage  all  minor  contingencies.  Intelligence  information  can 
never  be  complete.  The  decisionmaking  apparatus  in  Strategistan 
may  be  incapable  of  relating  or  relating  well  to  the  American 
decision  and  planning  process.  Equipment  is  expensive  and  compli¬ 
cated.  Lead  times  for  equipment  may  create  an  implementation  and 
delivery  process  that  would  resemble  a  doctor  telling  a  patient 
that  he  can  not  deliver  the  needed  medicine  until  the  patient  will 
be  cured  or  dead  already.  Strategistan' s  problem  may  not  catch 
the  public  attention  necessary  to  energize  a  security  assistance 
program  for  it — it  may  be  too  small,  too  unimportant,  its  threat 
too  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  and  Strategistan  together 
may  proceed  ideally  through  all  the  steps  necessary  to  implementing 
a  rational  security  assistance  program,  but  falter  in  the  Congress¬ 
ional  presentation  stage  because  of  the  ambiguities  associated  with 
the  insurgency. 

The  determination  of  country  needs  is  critical  to  proceeding 
beyond  the  strategy  stage.  This  planning  can  not  be  done  in 
Washington  or  in  the  headquarters  of  a  Unified  Command,  Viable 
planning  must  include  joint  planning.  Such  planning  must  be 
detailed  and  patient.  Progress  at  first  will  be  slow  with  misun¬ 
derstandings  on  both  sides.  On  our  side  the  misunderstandings 
will  probably  arise  because  we  tend  to  expect  others  to  react  to 
our  cultural  signals,  or  worse  expect  others  to  know  how  to  plan 
in  our  way.  Others  misunderstand  us  for  the  same  reasons  and 
occasionally  because  they  have  had  experiences  with  other  outside 
supporters,  whose  governmental  procedures  are  different  from  ours. 

Perhaps,  the  greatest  reason  for  joint  military  planning  is 
the  need  to  make  defense  procurement  decisions  based  both  on 
funding  limitations  and  on  local  conditions  and  local  constraints, 
which  may  be  misinterpreted  or  ignored  in  a  plan  developed  solely 
in  the  U.S.  We  may  want  a  country  to  change  its  strategy  and  tac¬ 
tics,  but  we  will  not  succeed  without  beginning  with  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  current  strategy  and  thinking  of  that  country. 
This  can  not  be  accomplished  in  a  few  meetings,  but  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  over  years.  The  strategic  dialogue  must  be  pursued  week  by 
week  at  the  country  team  level,  although  regular  Joint  Military 
Commission  meetings  (or  their  equivalent)  have  a  galvanizing 
effect  on  planning  and  coordination  on  both  sides. 

Continuous  bilateral  strategic  and  defense  procurement  dialo¬ 
gue  benefits  both  the  U.S.  and  the  foreign  nation.  The  foreign 
nation  enhances  its  ability  to  defend  its  territory,  promote 
stability,  and  lobby  for  what  it  conceives  to  be  sensible  defense 
decisions.  The  U.S.  may  benefit  by  achieving  greater  influence 


through  a  stronger,  more  personal  relationship,  possible  access  to 
facilities,  promotion  of  force  cooperation,  and  perhaps  regional 
cooperation  with  U.S.  objectives.  Constant  dialogue  also  helps 
both  sides  choose  equipment  suitable  to  needs  within  the  financial 
realities  of  the  individual  case.  Joint  planning  also  helps  with 
the  problems  of  protracted  lead  times  by  anticipating  needs  and 
avoiding  the  need  for  diversions  from  U.S.  forces. 

In-country  planning  in  most  instances  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  Security  Assistance  Office  (SAO) .  The  SAO,  assisted  by  MTTs, 
TATs,  and  TAFTs,  is  best  able  to  advise  on  the  absorption  of 
existing  equipment  and  such  areas  as  manpower,  training,  main¬ 
tenance  and  supply.  The  SAO  also  should  work  with  the  country  to 
select  new  projects,  which  are  consonant  with  the  stage  of  overall 
modernization  of  the  country's  armed  forces.  New  projects  may  be 
geared  to  simple  replacement,  expansion  and  achieving  new  capabi¬ 
lities,  or  helping  a  mature  force  improve  its  operations.  In  some 
cases,  the  SAO  will  make  recommendations  that  influence  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  force  structure.  The  SAO's  recommendations  on  these 
matters  are  captured  in  the  Annual  Integrated  Assessment  of 
Security  Assistance  (AIASA) ,  which  forms  the  basis  of  planning 
country  programs  and  the  security  assistance  budget.  These 
interagency  discussions  ultimately  result  in  a  budget  request 
and  Congressional  presentations  in  some  form  or  other. 

For  many  countries,  planning  with  the  U.S.  means  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  five-year  plan.  This  plan  may  be  the  first  such  plan 
the  country  has  produced.  Great  initial  problems  and  a  myriad  of 
misunderstandings  are  inevitable.  Typically,  the  initial  input  to 
a  five-year  plan  consists  of  a  massive  wishlist.  Many  people  are 
against  the  development  of  five-year  plans  because  they  may  raise 
country  expectations  (despite  all  disclaimers  U.S.  officials  make) 
that  the  U.S.  will  fund  or  finance  the  entire  program.  Critics 
claim  that  five-year  plans  cause  more  problems  than  they  solve, 
creating  disenchantment  instead  of  mutual  understanding. 

A  good  case  for  long  range  planning  can  be  made  despite  these 
problems.  Five-year  plans  allow  countries  to  develop  an  appre¬ 
ciation  for  lead  times  and  the  limits  of  financing.  In  short, 
they  force  a  country  to  develop  a  planning  apparatus  to  deal  with 
the  American  system.  There  is  a  difference  between  countries  that 
have  dealt  with  the  U.S.  over  a  protracted  period  and  those  that 
have  not.  Planning  in  the  U.S.  system  requires  a  degree  of 
staffing  sophistication  and  coordination  among  governmental  ele¬ 
ments  that  is  unusual  in  a  Third  World  nation  and  difficult  to 
achieve  even  in  the  U.S. 

Countries  with  sophisticated  planning  have  instruments  for 
close  coordination  between  the  Ministries  of  Defense  and  'finance. 
They  are  able  to  distinguish  between  funding  needed  for  support 
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and  sustainment  of  existing  forces  and  the  needs  for  modernization. 
Further,  lead  times  are  taken  into  account  and  the  need  for  training 
and  the  rationalization  of  the  logistics  system  is  recognized.  New 
procurements  are  made  on  the  basis  of  strategic  and  tactical  noods 
rather  than  parade-mentality  prestige.  Sophisticated  planning  is 
flexible,  capable  of  prioritizing  to  allow  for  changes  in  available 
financing  by  substitution  of  sensible  alternative  procurement. 

Some  Third  World  count ,  ies  have  approached  this  high  level  of 
sophistication.  Some  are  still  at  the  primitive  level  where  the 
wishlist  mentality  predominates.  Most,  of  course,  inhabit  the 
middle  ranges  of  sophistication. 

One  of  the  clear  collateral  advantages  of  sophisticated  five- 
year  plan,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  military  advantage  of  rational 
modernization,  is  the  clarity  with  which  one  can  justify  a  nation's 
military  requirements  to  Congress,  In  some  cases  a  five-year  plan 
may  not  be  possible,  especially  early  in  the  bilateral  military 
relationship  and  where  the  U.S.  cannot  project  budget  requests  for 
that  country  beyond  the  present  year.  But,  even  a  short  range  plan 
that  is  carefully  programmed  can  represent  a  rational  "presentable" 
approach  to  the  intractable  problems  often  associated  with  low 
intensity  conflicts. 


Congressional  Approval;  El  Salvador 

Congressional  suspicions  and  in  some  cases  overt  hostility  to 
security  assistance  is  such  a  daily  fact  of  life  that  it  often 
obscures  the  helpful  role  Congress  plays  in  performing  its  duty. 

Few  cases  have  generated  so  much  initial  opposition  as  security 
assistance  to  El  Salvador,  yet  the  Administration  received  almost 
80%  of  the  funding  requested  for  FY84,  although  achieving  this 
result  required  one  continuing  resolution,  one  supplemental 
request,  and  one  emergency  supplemental  request.  A  more  modest 
figure  for  FY  1985  was  approved  easily  in  the  CR.  No  single 
factor  determined  the  outcome,  but  a  well-thought-out  procurement 
plan  which  is  not  capriciously  changed,  constant  brief-ings,  and 
responses  to  serious  Congressional  concerns  must  be  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  the  successful  campaign. 

It  is  useful  to  review  how  the  El  Salvador  case  was  presented 
to  illustrate  two  key  points;  1)  Congress  can  and  should  be  actively 
engaged;  2)  the  process  can  actually  enhance  the  military  effort. 
Congress  serves  for  the  American  people,  and  any  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  war  in  the  American  system,  either  through  security 
assistance  or  with  direct  U.S.  combat  involvement  requires  Congress¬ 
ional  support. 

The  issues  and  arguments  concerning  El  Salvador  are  complex, 
but  the  history  of  vocal  Congressional  opposition  is  fairly  clear. 

In  the  July-August  period  of  1984,  additional  funding  for  security 
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assistance  for  El  Salvador  was  in  serious  doubt.  Conventional 
wisdom  both  inside  and  outside  government  advised  that  any  attempt 
to  convince  Congress  to  accede  to  the  Administration's  proposal 
would  be  futile.  The  Administration  developed  a  plan  and  a  set  of 
arguments  and  proceeded  with  a  series  of  formal  and  informal  brief¬ 
ings. 


The  problem  of  funding  was  addressed  on  a  regional  basis  and 
supplemental  funding  for  FY  1984  and  the  annual  request  for  FY  1985 
were  treated  together.  These  requests  were  originally  submitted 
to  Congress  in  February  of  1984  on  the  basis  of  the  Report  of  the 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America,  better  known  as 
the  Kissinger  commission.  The  Administration's  emphasis  in  late 
summer  was  on  the  FY  1984  supplemental  request,  because  time  was 
running  out  on  the  fiscal  year  and  the  FY  1985  program,  which  was 
based  on  an  integrated  procurement  plan,  depended  on  funding  the 
level  requested  for  FY  1984. 

The  key  themes  of  the  Administration's  argument  responded  to 
much  of  the  criticism  directed  at  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policy 
in  Central  America.  Economic  assistance  is  the  largest  component 
of  the  U.S.  regional  assistance  program.  In  FY  1984  the  ratio  of 
requested  economic  to  military  assistance  was  2/1,  but  for  FY  1985 
the  ratio  had  increased  to  4/1.  A  synergism  exists  between  econo¬ 
mic  and  military  assistance.  Naturally,  El  Salvador  has  the 
greatest  military  requirements  and  accounted  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  FY  1984  supplemental  request  for  military  assistance.  Of 
the  $400M  regional  request  for  supplemental  economic  assistance  for 
FY  1984  about  three-fourths  was  for  ESF.  Other  economic  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  aimed  at  improving  food  supply,  education,  health, 
social  services  and  private  agricultural  needs.  The  ESF  portion 
addressed  such  basic  economic  needs  as  balance  of  payments, 
infrastructure,  stimulation  of  exports  and  export  industries  and 
economic  stabilization  in  general. 

The  military  portion  of  security  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
addressed  the  traditional  concerns  of  an  armed  forces  tasked  with 
a  counterinsurgency  mission;  mobility,  supplies,  training, 
infrastructure  and  fire  support.  The  Administration's  main  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  the  ESAF  needed  the  capability  to  sweep  areas  for 
guerrillas,  protect  crop  planting  and  harvests  and  allow  schools 
to  remain  open  while  providing  an  atmosphere  of  security.  All  of 
this  is  in  support  of  democracy,  a  fact  attested  to  by  the  free 
elections  that  brought  Duarte  to  power,  a  man  Congess  grew  to 
respect. 

The  effort  was  successful  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

The  situation  is  fragile  in  both  places  and  the  future  is  far  from 
assured,  but  optimism  is  at  least  possible.  Elsewhere  in  Central 
America  success  of  U.S.  security  assistance  may  never  be  noticed. 
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No  newspaper  will  trumpet  a  headline  in  1990  declaring  that  stabi¬ 
lity  and  incipient  prosperity  have  broken  out  in  the  region.  But 
^h^  Economist  of  22  December  1984  did  juxtapose  the  following  two 
statements  about  El  Salvador. 

First  in  1980: 

"El  Salvador  was  on  the  brink  of  an  all-out  war  between 
extremes  of  right  and  left,  which  seemed  likely  to  end 
in  a  guerrilla  victory." 

Then  in  the  beginning  of  1985: 

"In  El  Salvador,  under  the  threat  of  a  withdrawal  of  American 
aid,  the  army  held  a  not-too-messy  election  in  1982.  The 
assembly  thus  elected  drafted  the  constitution  under  which 
demonstrably-pretty-clean  presidential  and  parliamentary 
elections  were  held  last  spring... The  Salvadorean  army, 
after  a  crash  programme  of  American  training,  gradually 
became  more  efficient,  keeping  the  guerrillas  from  striking 
into  the  big  cities,  although  failing  to  chase  them  out  of 
their  mountain  strongholds." 

The  Economist  emphasized  the  fragility  of  the  gains  in 
El  Salvador  as  well  as  the  successes  in  other  parts  of  Central 
America.  The  subtitle  of  the  article  that  I  have  quoted  tells  the 
story  however:  "Sea-changes  happen  slowly;  but  compare  the  start 
of  1985  on  that  bloody  isthmus  with  how  things  were  in  1980." 

The  point  here  is  not  that  one  program  has  been  a  success. 

All  of  it  could  go  sour  tomorrow  and  there  are  other  programs  that 
are  not  going  so  well.  Rather,  the  point  is  that  Congress  played 
a  vital  role  in  what  happened  in  this  program.  Negotiating  with  a 
foreign  country,  even  a  weak  one,  is  a  terribly  difficult  endeavor. 

In  this  day  and  age  threats  and  overt  pressure  do  not  often  bear 
results.  The  robust  independence  of  Congress,  however,  ensures 
that  the  negotiators  have  an  objective  standard  to  use  in  its 
discussions.  Congress  acts  in  advance  as  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  Whether  it  is  misinformed  or  biased  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  The  people,  by  and  large,  will  probably  follow  their 
representatives'  lead. 

Properly  approached,  the  relationship  between  the  Administration, 
Congress,  and  foreign  governments  is  potentially  a  vitally  healthy 
and  dynamic  one.  Congress  pronounces  its  views,  which  have  the 
power  of  the  pursestrings  behind  them.  The  Administration  reflects 
these  views  to  the  foreign  nation  and  urges  its  government  to 
accommodate  these  views,  and  finally  the  Administration  comes  back 
to  Congress  to  report  on  how  its  views  have  been  addressed.  The 
result  of  this  synergism  is  that  the  course  of  policy  tends  to 
track  with  the  public  view.  Even  when  Congress  is  implacably 


opposed  to  an  Administration's  policy,  the  Administration  can  take 
its  case  to  the  people.  If  the  people  respond  favorably,  Congress 
will  back  off.  If  the  people  are  not  convinced  by  the  arguments, 
a  wise  Administration  has  heard  a  verdict  of  sorts.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  about  security  assistance 
only.  Operations,  because  of  the  need  for  secrecy,  may  demand  a 
totally  different  approach.  Security  assistance  can  never  remain 
a  secret  long  enough  to  achieve  final  results. 

By  now  the  importance  of  getting  to  Congress  early  with  our 
best  arguments  should  be  clear.  Silence  accompanied  by  leaks  and 
the  inevitable  rumors  breeds  only  suspicion.  Early  discussions 
with  Congress  may  obviate  the  need  for  a  defensive  posture  later. 
These  discussions  should  be  in  closed  hearings,  formal  or  infor¬ 
mal,  but  complete.  Furthermore,  any  Administration  must  go  into 
such  discussions  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  asked  to  change 
certain  aspects  of  its  plan. 

A  final  aspect  of  this  approach  is  the  possibility  of  dealing 
with  a  drastic  downturn  in  events.  If  we  need  to  commit  our  own 
combat  forces  to  an  area  under  the  conditions  enunciated  recently 
by  Secretary  Weinberger,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  be  able  to 
argue  and  to  have  Congress  realize  that  every  step  short  of  that 
ultimate  commitment  had  been  taken. 


Conclusion 

The  achievement  of  support  for  the  security  assistance  program 
for  El  Salvador  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  well  coordinated  and 
persistent  efforts  of  several  major  Departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  Mostly,  the  business  of  security  assistance  is  accomplished 
on  a  more  routine  basis.  In  this  case  a  major  effort  to  achieve 
Congressional  support  was  undertaken  because  of  the  concern  that 
Congressional  antipathy  towards  the  Administration's  Central 
American  policies  would  result  in  the  disastrous  curtailment  of 
security  assistance  to  that  region.  Despite  the  unique  character 
of  this  effort,  however,  several  generally  applicable  lessons  can 
be  learned  from  it. 

Although  conventional  wisdom  proclaims  that  all  decisions 
concerning  foreign  aid  on  the  Hill  are  politically  motivated, 
Congress  will  not  knowingly  work  against  U.S.  interests.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  greater  consensus  exists  about  those  interests  than  is  often 
recognized.  Many  of  the  most  serious  disagreements  in  the  U.S. 
system  are  actually  about  means  and  not  ends.  Hostility  to 
security  assistance  can  be  overcome  in  most  instances,  but  only 
when  the  case  is  made  in  a  clear,  complete,  and  forceful  fashion. 

The  great  corrosive  is  suspicion  and  the  one  way  to  curtail 
suspicion  is  early  and  continuing  engagement  of  key  Congressmen, 
Senators,  and  staff. 


Security  and  economic  assistance  are  not  dichotomous,  espe¬ 
cially  in  low  intensity  conflict  situations.  Careful  planning  is 
required  to  strike  the  proper  balance  between  the  two.  This 
apportionment  is  something  that  we  occasionally  do  well  in  high 
priority  cases,  but  we  probably  need  to  enhance  our  efforts  in 
more  routine  cases,  if  only  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  high 
priority. 

Careful  planning  with  the  recipients  of  security  assistance 
is  essential,  not  only  to  the  success  of  the  program  in  the  field, 
but  even  to  the  success  of  the  effort  to  obtain  funding  for  the 
program  in  the  first  place.  Such  planning  is  almost  always  most 
difficult  where  most  needed.  Countries  fully  capable  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  planning  can  prevent  low-intensity  conflict  from  becoming  a 
crisis  without  special  attention  from  the  U.S.  Sophisticated 
planning  considers  not  only  military  requirements,  but  also  the 
availability  of  funding  and/or  financing.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  our  system,  moreover,  lead  times  and  absorption  rates  for 
sophisticated  equipment  must  be  factored  into  any  long  range 
planning.  Where  possible  five-year  plans  should  be  developed 
despite  the  difficulties  involved. 

Political  realities  in  Washington  must  be  considered  as  well 
the  realities  in  the  field.  Congressional  requirements  and  con¬ 
cerns,  considered  during  planning,  do  not  become  overwhelming 
problems  when  the  programs  are  presented  to  Congress. 

After  presenting  an  optimistic  outline  for  achieving  a  viable 
security  assistance  program  for  a  country  faced  with  an  active 
insurgency,  I  would  caution  that  grave  problems  still  confront 
security  assistance  programs  in  areas  of  Third  World  conflict. 
Taking  an  early  reading  of  the  feasibility  of  achieving  a  fully 
funded  program,  however,  may  help  us  decide  which  cases  are  truly 
vital  to  U.S.  interests  and  which  are  merely  desirable.  In  areas 
of  vital  interest  we  must  be  able  to  judge  when  security  assistance 
is  not  enough  and  more  direct  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  proper  use  of  security  assistance  should  reduce  the 
occasions  of  this  more  serious  requirement. 
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